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Often have I taken up the pen 
to arrange my '* Recollections of Seven 
Years' Residence at the Mauritius,'* con- 
necting them with some Anecdotes of the 
many long Voyages, which it has been my 
lot to perform, considering that such a nar- 
rative would be interesting to my children 
in future years, when they would natu- 
rally wish to have some description of 
the scenes in which their early childhood 
was passed, and where one of them first 
drew breath. 



When the idea of offering these Re- 
collections to the public first was pre- 
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sented to my mind^ the thought of how 
indifferent the world must be about what 
I have to say, and the fear of being 
charged with vanity and presumption, in 
coming forward as an Author, chilled my 
hopes, and nearly caused me to relinquish 
the design entirely. 



On fiirther consideration, however, it 
occurred to me that the Narrative of a 
Mother to her orphan Daughters, must 
be too sacred for many, to meet with 
universal disdain, and I determined to 
lay it before the public. 



It may indeed be rejected, as un- 
worthy of notice : the same fate often 
attends other kind of goods, which are 
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offered for sale in the market or bazaar, 
without disgrace attaching to those who 
offer them. 



Why should I blush at thus openly 
stating the object of my publication ? — 
When persons in affluence become Au- 
thors, on speculation, why should the 
unfortunate be ashamed of laying out 
their literary small wares for sale ? 



This little Work does not pretend to 
afford information on all points connected 
with the Mauritius, or to be a regular 
history of the Island ; but such as it is, 
I venture to bring it before the public, 
appealing to the kind feelings of British 
hearts. 



VUl 

Whatever neglect these *' Recollec- 
tions may meet with from the world, 
they, at least, cannot fail to interest two 
readers, as long as Heaven shall preserve 
the dear objects to whom I dedicate 
them — to my beloved daughters, Ellen 
and Mary — as a memorial of affection 
from then- 

MOTHER. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Embarkation at Gravesend; — Voyage to Ma- 
deira ; — Peak of Teneriffe ; — Calm on cross- 
ing the Equator, 



It was on the evening of the 26th of 
September 1819, that we embarked from 
Gravesend, in the — bound to Bom- 
bay and the Mauritius, in the latter of 
which colonies your father had been in- 
duced to hope that he should obtain a 
lucrative situation under government, and 
influenced by that hope, had determined 
on settling in that distant island. 

We had been at Gravesend some days, 
awaiting our expected summons on board, 
and that evening, about eight o'clock, just 
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as we were comfortably seated at tea, 
before a cheerful fire, the captain of the 
ship sent to request that we would em- 
bark that night, as he should positively 
sail from the river by day-break next 
morning. You, my dear Ellen, then only 
two years of age, were roused from your 
peaceful slumber to be dressed, wrapped 
up warmly, and taken on board. The 
greater part of our luggage was already 
in the ship ; and having hastily made up 
our remaining packages, we proceeded 
from our lodgings to the inn from whence 
we were to embark. It was a night not 
to be forgotten by me ; — the remem- 
brance of it is yet quite fresh in my mind, 
although ten years have elapsed since. 
Added to the melancholy feelings attend- 
ant on quitting^ as I then thought for ever, 
the country endeared to me by all the 
pleasing recollections of childhood and 
happy youth> was the gloom natm-ally 
inspired by the hour, the season, and the 
weather. 
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The night was pecuUarly dark ; — ^thick 
heavy clouds obscured the sky^ and 
were driven furiously along by the au* 
tumnal gale which roared in unequal gusts 
around us; the elements seemed to 
frown on our voyage^ and their dismal 
aspect deepened the sadness which^ not- 
withstanding all my efforts to dispel it^ 
continued to cast a shade over my mind^ 
heavy as that in which nature was 
shrouded : only a very few months pre- 
viously^ I had endured the agony of 
parting with a beloved and exemplary 
father^ and fondly-cherished sister^ besides 
many other dear relatives and friends in 
the West Indies; still more recently, I 
had bidden adieu to some valued friends 
in England, and now I was about to ven- 
ture again on the mighty waters, on a yet 
longer voyage, at the expiration of 
which, if we arrived safely at our des- 
tined haven, I was to enter on a new 
scene, and to form new acquaintances ; 
these thoughts filling my mind at the 
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time^ disposed me perhaps to be fanciful, 
and to imagine that there was something 
ominous in the gloomy aspect of the sky 
on this occasion, certain it is, that my 
spirits were greatly depressed ; and it was 
with shuddering dread that I pressed your 
hand, my dear Ellen, as you lay asleep in 
your fond father's arms, unconscious of 
danger, as the tremendous gusts of winds 
swept over our heads, and curled the 
dark waters of the Thames, over which 
our light boat was making rapid progress. 
Our ship lay far out from the place of 
embarkation, and as the boatmen could 
discern no signal by which to know her 
in that thick darkness, they hailed every 
large vessel we passed in turn ; at length 
we reached the one we were in quest of, 
pur boat came alongside, the chair was 
lowered, and in a few moments we stood 
on the crowded and busy deck of the 

. It was with rather a brightening 

of the spirits that I entered the well- 
lighted, cheerful-looking cuddy, where 
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the comfortable carpet, table in the 
centre^ and glass doors opening on the 
deck, gave one the idea of an apartment 
on land, rather than a cabin on board of 
a ship. You were soon placed in your 
birth, and slept as soundly as if nothing 
had happened to interrupt your repose ; 
your father and I, seated at the table in 
the cuddy, found the change very agree- 
able, from our late situation in the small 
boat^ tossed up and down on the waters, 
and shrouded in darkness, and our 
feeling of security and comfort in the 
steady and stately ship, through whose 
rigging the strong gale whistled harm- 
lessly. 

Soon after we had established ourr 
selves in the cuddy, a fresh bustle on 
deck announced the arrival of some of 
our fellow passengers, who immediately 
adjourned below to take possession of 
their respective cabins. 
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It was a late hour of the night before 
we retired to rest, and, at day-break, we 
were disturbed by the bustle of weighing 
the anchor, and the embarkation of the 
remainder of the passengers. The next 
morning we all met together on the deck, 
and the ceremonies of introduction took 
place between fourteen persons destined 
to pass five months, nearly, together, en- 
countering the same perils — ^liable to the 
same fate. I was the only lady on 
board, but having my husband and my 
child with me, I did not regret the 
absence of society of my own sex ; par- 
ticularly as I had heard various accounts 
of certain unpleasant coldnesses and es- 
trangements taking place between ladies 
on a long voyage ; and as our party con- 
sisted wholly of gentlemen, besides my 
little Ellen and myself, I concluded it 
would be contrary to all the laws of 
gallantry, if I received not those custo- 
mary attentions which are accorded by 
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the well bred of the other sex, to ours ; 
in this expectation I was not deceived, 
for all of our party were not merely gen- 
tlemen so called by custom, but really so 
in manners. 

I must here mention particularly, one 
of the party, to whom Sir T. F — — had 
obligingly given your father a letter of 
introduction, this was the Rev. Dr. S — , 
Vicar Apostolic of the Mauritius, who 
was then going out to take possession of 
his diocese, we found him a most agree- 
able and delightful companion on board ; 
and the pleasing impression made by his 
polished manners and mild benevolent 
countenance on our first acquaintance, 
became in our minds a sentiment of sin- 
cere esteem and regard, as we grew more 
and more intimate with the character of 
the good Bishop of Ruspa ; such is his 
title* 

I never knew any one whose manner 
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seemed so exactly to illustrate that apos« 
tolic precept, *' Be courteous ;" every 
one who has felt the effect of such a 
manner, must acknowledge that there is 
a charm in it, far beyond that of mere 
politeness, which, in its highest perfec- 
tion, often fails of pleasing, from the 
coldness which accompanies it. 

You, my dear Ellen, then an amus^ 
ing little creature, were favoured with 
much of the Bishop's notice and kind 
attention, and, indeed, you soon became 
a great pet with most of the party. It 
was a subject of wonder to many, that 
your little form remained erect on '^ the 
reeling deck," and your small feet paced 
so steadily its surface, when the motion 
of the ship was so violent as to prevent 
locomotion in any others of the party, 
and when my chair was lashed to the 
table to enable me to keep my seat. I 
• recollect one day that the sea was par- 
ticularly rough, as you were walking 
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fearlessly up and down the deck, which 
was so well guarded on each side, as to 
preclude the possibility of danger to you, 
a tremendous wave suddenly burst over 
the vessel, and broke in showers of foam 
on your fairy person ; I hastened to you, 
seeing your alarm at the unexpected sa- 
lutation of the wave, but ere I could 
reach the spot, you had taken refiige in 
the arms of the Archdeacon, who was 
nearest to you, and whose countenance 
evinced the greatest terror, as he beheld 
the foaming billow dash over your head ; 
he called out ''Oh! the child! the child r 
and opened his arms kindly to receive 
you as you fled to them, like a frightened 
bird to her nest. 

The Archdeacon was a native of Italy, 
that country of heroes, and bards, and 
sages, and painters, and sculptors ; that 
land so rich in venerable recollections and 
present attractions; that Italy, whose 
idea is mingled with the first lofty dreams 
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of genius^ and the meditative musings of 
philosophy ! The Archdeacon^ or as he 
was always called^ the Baron, was of a 
distinguished family, and bore a name 
which has been illustrious in Italy; 
he was full of ardour and enthusiasm, 
and when he expatiated on his fa-- 
vourite themes, the past glory and pre- 
sent degradation of his native land, the 
beauty of her daughters, and the incom- 
parable charm of her music, his whole 
frame seemed agitated by the power of 
his feelings ; his countenance assumed an 
expression which would have formed a 
study for the painter, and in his kindling 
flashing eyes '^ lived all the soul of Italy." 
I was always a great enthusiast myself 
about Italy, and at that early period of 
my life, carried the feeling to a romantic 
excess, so that it was with deep interest 
that I listened to the Baron's animated 
and energetic declamation, when '' La 
bella Italia** was the subject ; then, for the 
first time, 1 heard the mellifluous sounds 
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of Italian poetry from the lips of a native, 
and most fully coincided in the eulogimn 
passed on that sweet language by him. 

Since that period, care and affliction 
have cast their heavy shadow over the 
day dreams of youthfiil fancy, and I am 
now tempted to smile, though sadly, at 
the recollection of the zealous admiration, 
the thrilling interest, I then felt for the 
country of the arts, *' the garden of 
Europe.** But to return to our voyage. 

Nothing happened particularly to vary 
the monotony of the scene until we 
reached Madeira, which we came in sight 
of a fortnight after we caught the last 
glimpse of English land : I did not go on 
shore, but contented myself with looking 
at its *' vine covered hills" from the ship ; 
I was much pleased with its verdant ap- 
pearance, and thought the white walled 
houses amongst the trees on the moun- 
tun's sides had a very pretty eflfect. 
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The gentlemen of our party had more 
curiosity than I had on this occasion^ 
and went to see the town. The first 
day, however, their attempts to land were 
unsuccessful; on reaching the shore, 
they were informed that they could not 
be allowed to leave the boat without per- 
mission from the Governor, and some 
customary formalities which were always 
observed; in vain did these gentlemen 
insist on being permitted to land ; they 
were obliged to submit, and had the 
patience to wait some hours in this 
situation, and at last returned to the 
ship without accomplishing what they 
desired; before they approached near 
the vessel, however, a sudden and vio- 
lent squall came on, and threatened to 
consign the whole party to a watery 
grave; — the wind blew tremendously, and 
their boat was tossed about on the 
agitated waters in the most alarming 
manner; now lifted on a foaming 
billow, theii borne down into a valley 
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of waves, as if about to be swallowed up 
by the resistless ocean ; we, who had 
remained on board, felt but little of the 
storm, and were not aware of the im- 
minent peril to which our friends in the 
boat were exposed, so that when they 
made their appearance in the cuddy, 
their clothes dripping with rain and sea- 
water, we only sympathized with them 
for being in so comfortless a plight, and 
were shocked when we were told how 
narrowly they had escaped death. The 
following day they renewed the at- 
tempt, and were then allowed to land ; 
the Bishop did not accompany this 
party, but went on shore in the barge of 
the Governor, attended by an Aide-de- 
Camp, whom his Excellency had sent to 
conduct him to the seat of government. 

After being three days oj(f Madeira, we 
again set sail, and with continuance of 
fine weather, reached the Canaries, and 
beheld the celebrated Peak of Teneriffe, 



V 
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rising like a mount of snow from the 
bosom of the blue ocean^ and glittering 
in the sunbeams as if sprinkled with 
diamonds. 

After losing sight of the Canaries^ 
we proceeded on our watery way in 
safety, though not with considerable 

rapidity, for the was but a dull 

sailer. 

In crossing the equator, we were be- 
calmed for a week ; no one who has not 
witnessed it can form an adequate notion 
of the perfect stillness of such a scene : 
nothing of repose and silence on land 
can be compared to the utter quietude, 
the death-Uke sleep, which seems to en- 
chain the winds of heaven and the waves 
of the sea ; not the smallest ripple dis- 
turbs the glassy surface of the waters; 
not the faintest breath moves the heavy 
sails; not a cloud obscures the bright 
blazing blue of the sky; the ship re- 
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mains motionless^ as if fixed by some 
enchanter's power on a sea of glass; 
one of the best descriptions of such a 
calm I ever met with is in the Lmiad : 

^* Now smooth as glass the shining waters lie. 
No cloud slow moving satis the azure sky : 
Slack from their height^ the sails, unmoved, decline 
The airy streamers from the downward line ; 
No gentle quiver owns the gentle gale ; 
Nor slightest swell distends the ready sail, 
Fixed as in ice, the slumbering prows remain. 
And silence wide extends her solemn reign." 

These lines occurred to my recollec- 
tion, when we were in the situation they 
describe, becalmed beneath the fervid 
rays of a torrid sun, darting its fiercest 
splendours down on the " waveless mir- 
ror" of the deep ; the eyes were dazzled 
with innumerable sparkles of light, when 
they rested on the dreary expanse of 
water; the heat was intolerable! with 
nothing to mitigate its potent influence 
— ^how vainly> yet how ardently did we 
sigh for the luxury of the green shade ; 
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the soft^ "balmy airs of an English summer 
morning ! — Night after night we went to 
rest, hoping that the next day would 
bring a change of weather ; and morning 
after morning we arose to behold the 
same spell-bound ocean, to gaze on the 
same cloudless heavens, and to breathe 
the same oppressive atmosphere; our 
spirits began to yield to the depressing 
influence of such weather, and even the 
most vivacious amongst us were becom- 
ing aflfected by it : the chess board, that 
unfailing resource on board ship, present- 
ed no attractions, sufficiently powerful, to 
counteract the feeling of ennui which, in 
its most formidable shape, was gradually 
stealing over all. 

The captain paced the too steady 
deck with impatience and irritability, 
looking wistfully, as did also the sailors, 
to the then useless sails, which hung mo- 
tionless as if nailed to the. masts; and 
then up to the brilliant sky, all glare and 
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radiance, where not a single cloud gave 
any hope of a breeze ; I believe sea- 
men prefer being in the wildest storm 
that ever raged over the ocean, to this 
duU> dead calm; they feel, then, that 
they have nothing to do — ^their '* occu- 
pation's gone** for the time ; not a sail is 
to be hoisted, hot a rope to be altered in 
its position, nothing to be noted in the log 
book ; the sailor leans listlessly over the 
deck, and it seems as if '' the general 
pulse of nature stood still." 

At length, one evening, we observed 
a light cloud rising, which inspired hopes 
of a change^ I confess, I was not without 
apprehension of a tempest succeeding to 
the long sleep of the winds, as is fee- 
quently the case, and although I had 
thrice before traversed the Atlantic, in 
voyages to and from the West Indies, I 
had not acquired sufficient courage to 
contemplate the prospect of a hurricane 
at sea with any degree of firmness ; I 
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had not then encountered one : since that 
time, I have gone through the trial. 

• 

My fears on this o(^ca8ion proved 
groundless. During . the nighty the stir 
and bustle on the deck, and the inspiring 
sounds of orders given, and as rapidly 
obeyed, and the cheerM voices of the 
men, as they sang together in pulling the 
ropes, announced that the wished-for 
change had taken place : a gentle and 
scarcely perceptible motion of the vessel, 
indicated that the long slumber of the 
waters was breaking ; the pleasant sound 
of rippUng waves was htord td the 
stern ; then, with the rising breeze, the 
proud billows dashed against the ship, 
and ocean sent forth the deep solemn 
miisic of its voice ; there is nothing, 
perhaps, more ageeable at sea, than to 
listen to this musical ruining of the 
y^aves, in the silence of night, when no 
other sound is heard besides, but the 
measured tread of the officer on watch. 



I 
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walking the deck; the stillness only oc- 
casionally interrupted by the bustle of 
changing the sails^ as the wind shifts from 
one point to another 

I have often thought^ if the com- 
mander of a ship be a man of any mind 
or feelings as some undoubtedly are^ what 
an ample field for reflection is open to 
him^ when at midnight be keeps his soli- 
tary watch on the deserted deck: how 
many religious ideas are hkely to press 
upon him in such a scene^ as he looks up 
to the sky studded with stars^ or obscured 
by clouds; or as he gazes on the deep 
waters over which he is conducting his 
crowded vessel, and feels, however con- 
fident in his own skill and judgment, 
that there is but one Being who can rule 
the winds and waves ; whose power none 
can resist, and whose will the elements 
obey ; and that this great Being can in 
a moment unchain the winds of heaven, 
baffle the skill of man, and hurl the lofty 



? 
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ship into the raging abyss! The captain 
of a ship should be a religious man— no 
situation in life demands more trust in 
God^ more gratitude to Him, more pre- 
paration for death : if he be of a 
poetic turn of mind^ which still more 
rarely happens, how must his ima- 
gination be excited by the beauty of 
a moonlight scene ; moonlight on the 
ocean ! — the whole expanse sparkling 
with gem-Uke splendour^ — a boundless 
sheet of silver. How beautiful an object 
is his own vessel careering over that sea 
of glory ! how proud he feels in being the 
ruler of that stately bark^ which he can 
almost fancy a *' thing; of life/' exulting 
in her march over the billows !-r-If clouds 
overcast the sky, and few stars look down 
on the gloomy deep, what sublimity may 
he npt perceive in that solemn Bcene! 
but I am imagining reflections and 
feelings which seldom, I suppose, are 
known to the bold but unthinking ma- 
riner ; yet there are some, who, being 
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cast in a finer mould, and having culti- 
vated minds, unite the frank manner and 
bold bearing of the British sailor with 
^* all good grace to grace a gentleman/' 
such, doubtless, are not unacquainted 
with the feelings I have been attempting 
to describe. 

This train of thought has led me 
away from my subject, and I now re- 
sume it. 

The following morning, as we all 
met on. the no longer steady deck, ani-^ 
mation and pleasure beamed on every 
face, and hope sprang up again in every 
bosom ; satis£a.ction sat on the usually 
cold stem countenance of the captain; 
the sails were filled to the utmost; the 
rolling waves threw up their showers of 
foam ; large fish darted from under them ; 
and the old ship seemed to triumph in 
the facility with which she mounted over 
the billows. 
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Now, then, we beheld the stars of 
another hemisphere! each day brought 
us nearer to the south, and night dis- 
played to our view constellations we had 
never seen before ; a new world was 
opened to us in the firmament, and as 
the weather was remarkably fine, the air 
soft and balmy, and the sky beautifully 
clear, for some time I enjoyed greatly 
my astronomical researches amid those 
stars of the southern heavens ; never> 
indeed, do the stars look so mysteriously, 
" spiritually bright *" and beautiful, as 
when seen on the ocean, gemming the 
sky from pole to pole, and reflected in 
countless lustres on the water. There 
is something exquisitely soothing and de-^ 
hghtfiil to the feelings in the silence of 
night on land, but it assumes a mora 
impressive character at sea; — ^there is 
a dreamy sort of spell over the imagi- 
nation, which lulls the more powerful 
emotions into peace, and we feel, even in 
the society of congenial minds, that to 
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speak would be to dissolve the charm^ and 
bring us back to earth and its dull cares ; 
although^ I suppose, one whose whole 
existence is passed in that way becomes 
as much habituated to the glorious dis- 
play of the Creator^s power at sea, as the 
rustic of the country is to the lovely or 
picturesque scenery amidst which he has 
lived from his childhood ; yet, I acknow- 
ledge, my frequent voyages have not al- 
tered my feelings in this respect, nor has 
famiUarity with old ocean's face at all 
abated the ardour of my admiration* 



CHAPTER IL 

The Cape of Good Hope ;— Table Mountain ; 
—Des€riptio9^ of the Town, Garden, and 
Museum; Climate and Fruits ;^Quitting 
the Cape; — Arriving at the Mauritius; — 
Appearance of the Island from the Ship ; — 
Landing at Port Lotas; — Ravages of Cho- 
lera Morbus ; — Description of the District 
of Meka ; — Mountains round Port Louis ; 
— Walks up the Mountain; — Excursions to 
the Summit of the Pouce ; — Manner of build- 

. ing the Houses in the Island, 



Nothing occurred to vary the uniform 
routine of our voyage^ until we reached 
the far-'famed Cape of Good Hope^ once 
named the Cape of Tempests; round 
which the daring Vasco de Gama^ burn- 
ing with the bold spirit which prompts to 
enterprize and ensures success^ laboured 
with unwearied assiduity and skill, in 
Tessels far inferior to those of our times. 
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and at a period when navigation was so 
imperfectly understood as to render his 
voyage a most hazardous and glorious 
adventure ; I confess the brave Portu- 
guese occupied my thoughts a good deal 
when we approached that celebrated pro- 
montory of southern Africa^ and my ima- 
gination was busy in picturing the hide- 
OU8 spectre described by Camoens as 
appearing to the affrighted Lusitanian 
heroes out of the sea near the Cape. 

It is^ indeed^ a stormy sea that guards 
this once dreaded coast ; even in fine 
weather the waves are mountain high, 
and roll with itnpoising majesty round 
the daring prows which intrude on their 
domain* 

A very brisk breeze carried us at a 
dashing, rate into Table Bay ; then the 
scene was highly animating ; . the day 
was cloudless; Afric*s burning sun sent 
down its full blaze of light, and the giant 
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Table Mountain stretched its strange 
form against the clear blue sky in a gor* 
geous flood of splendour^ unsoftened by 
a single shade. 

Before us lay the neat, well built 
town, arranged in all the regularity <^ 
Dutch precision, and looking very pretty 
from the ship. 

As soon as a landing could be effected 
we were all on shore, treading the re- 
mote region of which we had heard so 
much, and which I, at least, one twelve- 
month previously, had no thought of ever 
visiting ! 

I am, then, really, said I, mentally, 
in Africa! that Table Mountain, of 
which I read in my childhood, is ac- 
tually before my eyes ! How far distant 
was I then from my native home and 
early friends, and how little prospect had 
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I of meeting them again! but I was 
leaning on the arm of my husband^ and 
held my child by the hand, and when I 
looked on those two objects, I felt it 
my duty to repress all vain repinings ; 
the novelty of the scene, too, dispersed 
the gathering gloonv from my mind, and 
Isoon became interested and amused. 

We first went to the hotel, kept by a 
Scotchman, and then sallied forth to look 
about us* 

Cape Town is kept very clean ; the 
streets are built at right angles, and the 
houses are good. The Company's gar- 
den is laid out in pleasant walks, with 
seats among the trees, and is a fashion- 
able promenade ; in this garden is a 
menagerie. 

We visited the museum, and I was 
much pleased with the beautiful display of 
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stuffed birds, the natives of African wilds ; 
how splendid must be the appearance of 
a flock of scarlet-winged flamingos in 
their native deserts, where 

** Great nature reigns in awful solitude !** 

The ftxiits at the Cape are excellent, 
and we had abundance of peaches, apri- 
cots, and grapes, which it is the custom 
to introduce at breakfast, tiffin, dinner, 
and supper. 

The climate I found agreeable; al- 
though we were there in the summer 
season, January, I never felt the heat 
oppressive within doors, or when walking 
in the shade : the fierceness of the sun's 
rays, when one is exposed to their in- 
fluence, is certainly intolerable. 

The town is subject to tremendous 
gusts of wind, which sweep with fury 
along the streets, and the violence 
of which neither foot passenger nor 
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equestrians can resist ; these whirlwinds 
raise clouds of dust so overwhelming^ 
as to occasion an immediate closing of 
every door and window, until the scourge 
has passed by. 

On the morning after our arrival I 
arose early, eager to look on scenery so 
new to me, when, on approaching my 
window, I perceived the Table Mountain 
covered with the noted cloud which has 
been denominated 'the table-cloth/ and 
which has been said to be the indisputable 
sign of an approaching hurricane. 

BeUeving this to be the case, I felt 
rather apprehensive, and remained some 
time anxiously watching the cloud, ex- 
pecting some further notice of the coming 
^torm ; but on going down to breakfast, 
our host soon dissipated my fears by 
assuring me that there was no reason 
for them; for that the cloud rested on 
the mountain in that way nearly every 
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morning, and dispersed as the. sun be- 
came more powerful- 
After remaining a fortnight at the 
Cape, we again proceeded on our way 
to the Mauritius. It was on a remark- 
«Uy fihe evenipg that I embarked; a 
glorious sunHset lighted up the mountains 
of Africa; the western sky was a blaze 
of gold and crimson, melting away into 
a less vivid red higher up ; then fading 
into a rich pink, which, as it mingled 
with azure, became a glowing lila<^, till 
that hue deepened into a blue again — 
dark kindling sapphire, of a purity of 
tint, which cannot be adequately ima- 
gined by those who have never seen 
any but an English sky. 

In the eastern horizon a pale yellow 
gleam was apparent, and along the calm 
sea a brilliant pathway of light glittered 
in the smile of the departing sun. 
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I have been thus particular in de- 
scribing that lovely evening, as it left 
an indelible impression on my memory, 
and it is pleasing to me to retrace it 
in idea. 

Beautiful scenes in nature do more 
for me than please my eye — ^they touch 
my heart, and leave a picture on my ima- 
gination which remains stamped there 
in colours whose freshness is unimpaired 
by time : I have known sorrow and 
trouble since that time, yet the love- 
liness of this sweet evening, in that 
southern land, is not, in the slightest 
degree, effaced from my recollection ; it 
seems even now as distinctly painted be- 
fore my mental view as when I last 
looked on it ; then, as I did so, the 
verses of Moore occurred to my mind — 

'< How dear to me the hour when day light dies. 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea ; 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee I** 
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Most persons have some dear objects 
to whom their memory clings in absence ; 
some beloved ones to whom affection 
'^ breathes her vesper sigh ; *' — ^few tra- 
vellers over the deep are without some 
connecting tie, some bond of attachment 
which links their recollections to a dis- 
tant home ; and thoughts of that home, 
are never more likely to visit the wan- 
derer than at such an hour. 

The Table Mountain, unencumbered 
by a single cloud> lay exposed to our 
view in iall its grandeur ; the neat town 
wore an aspect of quietness and order,^ 
suited to the repose of the hour, and. 
the serenity of the weather ; and, as we 
entered Table Bay on a morning of 
glowing sunshine, so we sailed out of 
it on a calm bright evening; none of 
the horrors, usually encountered in those 
seas, are therefore associated with my 
recollections of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
as we rounded that promontory, how- 
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ever, on our eastward way, the breeze 
increased, or, as the seamen say, stiffened, 
and the gigantic swell of the billows be- 
came such as to toss our ship about in 
the most comfortless manner. 

The captain bore away to the south, 
more perhaps than others have done, 
and we found it extremely cold as we 
approached nearer and nearer the An- 
tarctic region. 

After a voyage of six weeks from 
Table Bay, we descried land once more ; 
that land was the Mauritius ; — ^we landed 
there on the 28th February, just five 
months from our embarkation at Graves- 
end ; and on that day twelvemonth my 
dear little Mary first saw the light of 
day, and drew her first breath in " the 
land of the stranger ;** thus are you, my 
two children, the natives of two opposite 
hemispheres, and the countries of your 
birth, are nearly the antipodes of each 
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other ; one being born iii the West, 
and the other in the East, Indies. 

The Mauritius, also called the Isle of 
France, is situated in the Indian ocean, 
in 20 degrees south latitude, and about 
60 east longitude : it was first disco? 
yered by the Dutch, and was named 
Mauritius in honour of Prince Maurice, 
the Stadtholder ; it afterwards fell into 
the possession of France, and was con-* 
quered by the English in 1812. 

The Island presents to the eyes of a 
spectator from a ship, a bold and impos* 
ing view of lofty mountains of every pos- 
sible variety of form and outline; some 
craggy, and broken into wild irregular 
shapes, as if by some violent elemental 
commotion they had been spUt asunder; 
some bare, brown, an^ rugged; others 
clothed with wood to the summit. We 
had a fine day for our landing, and were^ 
soon established in the house of youU 
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father's relative, Mrl — — , who gave us 
a very kind reception and welcome to his 
home. 

We found the weather oppressively 
warm on our arrival; the summer of 
the south was not yet over, and the 
Island had very lately been visited by 
that most dreadful disease, the cholera 
morbus, from India, which had carried 
off great numbers; we received most 
alarming accounts of its ravages both in 
town and country : it had swept like a 
pestilence over the colony, and there 
was scarcely a family which had not lost 
one of its members : amongst the suf-* 
ferers, I recollect particularly hearing of 
one lady, the circumstances of whose 
case were more than commonly melan^ 
choly, and in whom every one seemed to 
take a peculiar interest; she had lost 
her father and mother, her brother and 
sister, and lastly her husband, by this 
frightftil malady; and at the time she 
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was left a young desolate widow she was 
expecting to become a mother. The 
heavy afflictions that had befallen her 
had thrown this unhappy lady into a 
state bordering on despair; she refused 
to take any nourishment^ resisted all 
attempts to induce her to take care of her 
life, and, like Rachael^ '' would not be 
comforted :'* just at this period . of her 
grief, the timely arrival of the Bishop was 
the means of snatching her from the 
grave ; that excellent man visited the 
mourner in his office of a minister of 
the Gospel, and his mild, persuasive ex- 
hortations had the desired effect on the 
wounded spirit, and brought the mind of 
the sufferer into a state of composure 
and resignation : she bowed submissively 
to the will of God, and consented to take 
the food necessary to support her exist- 
ence, and not long afte^ had the comfort 
of clasping her child to her heart; this 
helpless claimant on her affections be- 
jcame a new tie to link her yet to life ; 
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she felt that although no longer happy 
as a daughter, a sister, or a wife, she was 
a mother, and in the performance of her 
maternal duties she sought and found 
consolation: her friends considered her 
restoration entirely owing to the Bishop's 
salutary influence, and it must have 
been highly gratifying to so benevolent a 
person, as he undoubtedly is, to have 
been thus the minister of peace and com* 
fort to the afiSicted. 

No instance of cholera occurred after 
our arrival, and in a month or six weeks 
the weather became cooler. 

Our first excursion to the countiy was 

to visit General and Mrs. D y who 

resided at Reduit, the country house of 
the Governor of the colony, who being 
then in Europe, General D , com- 
mander of the forces, acted as governor 

in his absence. Mrs. D ^*s manner 

prepossessed me in her favour on the 
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first interview ; her politeness and kind 
attention to her guests must alone have 
1^ a pleasing impression on the mind 
of all who visited at Reduit ; but it is 
not only as the lady of the governor, the 
chief object in the crowded ball room, 

that I would speak of Mra D ^ my 

most pleasing recollections of her are 
those which present her to my memory 
as a wife and mother, and as the charm 
and ornament of her own domestic circle. 

ft 

Reduit is situated in that district of 
the Island which is called Meka; the 
features of the country there, are bold, 
wild, and romantic, and the temperature 
is considerably cooler than in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town; amidst these 
mountains, the sun seemed to have lost 
a great part of his scorching power, and 
to shine witii milder, paler beams. 

In travelling through this district, or 
'' quartier," the sound of dashing water- 
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falls frequently strikes on the ear^ and 
one in particular^ denominated par ex- 
cellence, the cascade of Meka, is really 
beautiful^ and worth a journey to look 
at; hedges of rose bushes adorn the 
sides of the roads^ and wild flowers of 
every variety of tint, meet the eyfe in 
every direction ; the wild framboise, of 
a bright red, growing in profusion, 
affords to the traveller a refreshing and 
pleasant repast, while it attracts admira- 
tion by the beauty of its crimson glow. 

Lofty mountains separate Meka from 
the town of Port Louis, which, extensively 
scattered along the base of those moun- 
tains, is deprived of all cool breezes, 
except those that blow from the sea; 
and, contrary to the usual opinion in 
jsmall islands, the sea breeze is considered 
highly . injurious by the inhabitants of 
Port Louis, and is as much dreaded by 
th^m as the Mal^Aria in Italy ; I thought, 
rat first, that this was a mere fanciful 
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notion^ but when I had been some little 
time a resident there, I found that the 
-wind from the sea invariably affected me 
•with head-ache, and frequently gave me 
cold; most persons, I believe, expe- 
rienced the same effects from it, and it 
vras consequently generally excluded from 
the apartments when it prevailed. 

Port Louis is irregularly built, and 
has not, therefore, the prim, neat appear- 
ance of Cape Town ; but the scenery 
•around it is beautifrd^ and the many 
trees dispersed amongst the houses have 
a very pleasing effect. 

The mountains, which immediately 
overlook the town, are the Pouce and 
the Morne Decouverte, on the latter of 
which a signal post is erected, and from 
which vessels are descried at a great dis- 
tance ; I was fond of climbing its rocky 
side, and when I had attained a consi- 
derable height, used to stop, and look 
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down on th^ town spread out like a pio 
tore below^ with its commodious harbour^ 
and the wide ocean beyond; imme- 
diately before me^ looking over the town^ 
an extent of cultivated land appeared, 
which my eyes rested on with peculiar 
pleasure, as it resembled English scenery : 
many an agreeable evening did we spend, 
my dear children, seated on* the moun- 
tain side, enjoying the cool breeze and 
admiring the prospect before us. Your 
fatiier and I frequently ascended to an 
elevation beyond your power of accom*- 
panying us, and we were well rewarded 
for our trouble and. fatigue by the en- 
creased coolness of the air, and the 
greater extent of landscape which met 
our view; from that height the town 
looked extremely pretty : a ship sailing 
majestically out of the harbour, its sails 
gilded with the rays of the setting sun, 
often added to the beauty of the scene .; 
from that height we could also see the 
military parade in the Barrack Square, 
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smd when the wind was in the direction 
to convey the sounds of the martial note 
of the bugle, mellowed by distance^ 
reached us distinctly. We had fre<- 
quently, too, the pleasure of listening to 
the music of the regimental band playing 
in the square, and the effect was delight- 
fuL We were not the only persons who 
took these mountfun rambles; the ext 
quisite beauty of the evenings tempted 
others to the same enjoyment: groups 
of merry chfldren, such as you then were, 
with their sable attendants, were seen 
climbing up the steep ascents, or seated 
on some of the patches of verdure which 
are interspersed amidst the brown bare 
declivities; otiiers again, too young to 
venture so high, were running about on 
the plain below, and the sound of their 
joyous laugh and cheerful voices often 
reached us on our elevated resting place : 
sometimes an elder party was seen clam- 
bering towards the highest point, and 
here and there a solitary individual was 
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stretched out ia.t his full length on some 
grassy spot^ apparently in that half mus- 
ing half sleepy state of repose in which 
the mind and body equally participate ; 
flocks of goats skipping about from rock 
to rock^ and chasing each other down the 
most abrupt descents^ gave animation to 
the otherwise tranquil character of the 
scene ; often did we linger on the moun- 
tain side when other parties had taken 
their departure, and the shade of night 
W.S banning to s.e.1 ow th, prospL, 
and the sound of our voices alone inter- 
rupted the deep silence aroimd us, except 
when occasionally a stray kid, which had 
been left behind by the flock, was heard 
bleating in shrill . notes as it bounded 
along. 

My memory dwells with a melancholy 
pleasure on those hom-s of calm enjoy- 
ment passed in contemplating nature's 
loveliest works in that island of the 
Indian ocean where, although I had not 
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all whom I loved around me, I had 
enough to call forth feelings of gratitude 
to God; but when are we suflSciently 
grateful for the blessings we possess? 
how apt we are to overlook the present 
with its actual advantages, and to busy 
our imagination with the past which can- 
not be recalled, or the future, into which 
we cannot penetrate ! 

The Pouce Mountain is so called, 
from its terminating in a singular point 
resembUng a thumb; to this extreme 
point travellers often ascend, and from 
thence, look down on the clouds that 
float about the middle : I heard a genw 
tiieman relate having paid it a visit with 
a friendj, and whilst they were seated on 
the summit of the Pouce, finding that a 
storm was coming on, and being obliged 
to remain in their perilous situation until 
the weather cleared: during the stormi^ 
they saw themselves surrounded by a 
body of water, and could discern nothing 
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through the thick vapour which enveloped 
them. 

Excursions up the Pouce are fre- 
quently made by ladies^ who travel part 
of the way in palanquins; they take 
refreshments with them, and partake of 
a rural banquet, seated on the grass in 
the shade. 

, On one of these occasions, a party 
consisting of English and French, had 
arrived at the spot appointed for dining, 
and had taken their seats on the grass, 
when a great bustle was observed amongst 
the French ladies : two blacks, with small 
boxes had approached, and displayed a 
variety of articles for the toilet ; it was 
soon evident that these ladies intended 
to dress for dinner, and the grass was 
covered speedily with combs of varioui^ 
sizes, vials of perfume and oil for the 
hair, necklaces and bracelets, and all the 
et cetera of feminine decoration; the 
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fair owners of these articles^ retired into 
a grove to change their dresses, and soon 
came forth, en grande parure, whilst the 
English were in their plain morning 
gowns, and were satisfied to confine with 
combs, their locks dishevelled by the moun- 
tain breezes. 

The sky at the Mauritius is remarkably 
clear ; of an indescribable purity of blue ; 
and the mountains, instead of resting on 
it, as they appear to do in more northerly 
climes, stand out from it, in bold relief, 
whilst the eye looks beyond their irre- 
gular outline, to a depth of ether kindling 
in the blaze of the southern sun. 

The far famed " beauty of the heavens, 
Italians sky," cannot surely excel in love- 
liness that which spreads over this pdrt 
of the Indian deep. 

I have often remarked, too, with 
admiration, the splendid rainbows, not 
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painted bn the sky, as they usually ak-^ 
seen, but forming a radiant arch over a 
valley ; the graceful bowj with its gran- 
deur of tint, being most accurately de- 
fined on the mountain's bosom. 

The green summit of the Pouce, I have 
seen smiling in cloudless light, whilst va- 
pours hung like wreaths of snow around its 
base, and, sometimes masses of black 
clouds enveloped its middle, giving it an 
air of stormy grandeur and majesty; 
when I h^ard the tremendous thundec 
clap echoing from mountain to mountain 
through the whole range, until it died 
away in a solemn roll, I always had in 
my mind. Lord Bjrron's description of a 
similar scene amidst the Alps : How — 



u 



From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder 1*' 



surely they who have lived much amidst 
mountain scenery, must find the most 
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beautiftil landscapes of a level country, 
tame and dull in comparison. 

That quarter of the town of Port 
Louis, appropriated to trade and busi- 
ness, is intensely warm ; the higher part 
of the town is chiefly inhabited by the 
Enghsh residents, and there the streets 
are wide, clean and airy, and the houses 
have generally a small garden in front ; 
where that is not the case, each house is 
surrounded by a court of greater or less 
dimensions, according to the size of the 
building which it environs. It is a sin- 
gular fancy of the French Creoles to build 
their houses in detached pieces, instead 
of being joined in one, so that a great 
deal of groimd is covered by the build- 
ings belonging to one residence : this is 
a most inconvenient arrangement, as it is 
by no means agreeable to go through the 
sun or the rain, in passing from one*s 
bed-room to the drawing-room, and from 
thence to the dining apartment; in an 

£ 
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island^ moreover, peculiarly liable to vio- 
lent hurricanes, and when strength and 
compactness of building seem absolutely 
required, such a mode of scattering a 
house into several divisions, appears in- 
judicious and unsafe: these separate 
pieces are called pavilions, and have fre- 
quently a veranda attached to each; 
the principal streets, are the Rue de 
Rampart, and the Rue Marengo, so called 
in commemoration of Bonaparte's victory 
over the Austrians. The fragrant flowers 
of the Bois Blanc, at one season of the 
year, perfume the streets delightfully, and 
the tree itself is a very pretty one, with 
its light green foliage, and profusion of 
white blossoms. 
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Description of Shops, Fruits, Vegetables, 
%c. ; — Of the Champ de Mars ; — The 
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— Theatre at Port Louis; — Quartier, or 
District of Grande Riviere. 



I WAS surprised to find that Port Louis 
could produce so gay a display of shops ; 
the jewellers*, cutlers', and milliners' in 
particular, make a great show of bril- 
liant articles. The bazaar, or market, 
is a very good one, abundantly supplied 
with every thing; — ^the meat I think 
quite equal to that in England; Euro- 
pean and tropical vegetables and fruits 
abound there ; peaches and pine-apples, 
in particular, are very plentiful and very 
cheap, although certainly inferior in^ ex- 
cellence to those raised in this country. 
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The finest fruit in the Island^ in my 
estimation^ is the litchi; its external 
aspect is not at all inviting^ as it is co- 
vered with a rough, coarse, dusky red 
skin, but, on that being pulled off, 
discovers within a snow white pulpy 
substance, containing a most delicious 
juice; — the fruit has then much the 
appearance of a hard boiled egg, and 
is nearly of that size and shape; its 
flavour is exquisite, and quite unlike 
that of any other fruit I ever tasted. 

A Frenchman of the colony has been 
so ingenious as to make exact repre- 
sentations of every kind of fruit the 
island produces, in every state, from the 
time it first appears on the tree, through 
all its stages of advancement, until it 
reaches maturity; he has represented 
not only the outside, but the internal 
forca and colour; some laid open, with 
the stones exposed to view ; others as if 
with a slice cut off, and every peculiarity 
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in form and colouring so exactly imitated 
as to deceive the eye ; this ingenious 
person would not^ communicate the se- 
cret of the composition, but he allowed 
any one to inspect and examine his beau- 
tifal collection ; the material of which 
his mimic fruit is composed is so hard, 
as to bear being thrown on the floor 
without being injured. The artist was 
advised to bring his collection to Eng- 
land, and had letters of recommendation 
to some persons in this country, but I 
have not heard whether he met with any 
notice or encouragement here. The 
eolonists are very vain of the skill of 
their countryman, and no less so of the 
variety and beauty of their island fruit, 
so perfectly represented by his art. 

The bazaar displays a great profusion 
of flowers, and a very large bouquet of 
the sweetest roses may be obtained for a 
Very trifling sum; so powerftil is the 
odour of these roses, that two or three 
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of them will perftime an aparttnent; 
surely the so celebrated roses of the 
vale of Cashmeer cannot surpass them 
in fragrance, or those of the gardens of 
Persia ;^— there are, however, no night- 
ingales at the Mauritius, to do homage 
by their lays to the queen of flowers, as 
the eastern poets describe. 

The branches of the Madagascar fir, 
which grows in some parts of the town, 
when stirred by the wind, send forth a 
moaning melancholy sound which 1 used 
to think by no means unpleasant in a 
still evening; particularly in one spot, 
where some of these trees grew by a run- 
ning stream, and joined their pensive 
moan as the breeze passed their boughs, 
to the soft murmur of the water rippling 
over the stones. 

The favourite promenade is the 
Champ de Mars, a fine plain, extending 
in a gradual slope from the mountains. 
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which form an amphitheatre around it ; 
from thence the spectator has a pretty 
view of Port Lovas, with the harbour and 
shipping: on Sunday evenings^ this 
plain is gay with company; the band 
plays there till a late hour^ and the 
champ is covered with fashionably dressed 
ladies^ and numbers of gentlemen, mili- 
tary and civilians. Many neat cottages 
are built round the Champ de Mars, and 
some are scattered higher along the de- 
clivities of the mountains; the white 
walls of these houses look very prettily 
amongst the deep green trees in which 
they are embosomed : the beautiful pa- 
noramic view which they command from 
their elevated situation makes them very 
cheerful residences. 

The time for seeing the Champ de 
Mars to the greatest advantage is at the 
period of the races, which take place 
annually, in the month of June ; at this 
time, the whole pppulation of the colony 
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seem to be congregated on that spot; 
booths are erected for the accommodar 
tion of the ladies^ and they are always 
well filled; but the greater number of 
French ladies are seated in chairs, ranged 
on one side of the course ; behind them^ 
in several rows deep, are long lines of 
coloured females, attired in the gayest 
manner, their heads imcovered, and dis* 
playing a profusion of glossy black hair, 
braided, plaited, and curled with the 
nicest care: they are not a little vain 
of this natural endowment, for which they, 
as well as the white Creoles of the moun- 
tains, are certainly distinguished ; indeed 
the chevelure of the French ladies, at the 
theatre and tHe ball, quite eclipses that of 
the English, who must, literally, ** hide 
their diminished heads" on such occasions. 
The races begin about three o'clock, and 
then the whole scene is animated in the 
highest degree. The endless variety of 
colour in the dress of the females, the 
different shades of complexion, the mix- 
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ture of European and oriental costume, 
the military uniform, the number of car. 
riages of all kinds, the fine horses 
galloping about the ground, some afford- 
ing their riders an opportunity of display- 
ing their grace and skill in horsemanship, 
others exactly the reverse; the bustle, 
the agitation of the multitude; all this, 
contrasted with the solemn stillness which 
seems to brood over the majestic moun- 
tams around, makes an impression on the 
mind not to be effaced. 

The time for visiting at Port Louis, 
(that is amongst the French,) is the 
evening, which is certainly the most 
agreeable time in a warm climate : the 
Creole ladies are not visible before dinner ; 
like the fire flies they make their ap- 
pearance after the sun has set. When, 
by chance, they are seen in their morn- 
ing costume, they are found to be very 
different looking beings from the belles 
of the evening; the extreme negligence 
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of their attire then, renders them any- 
thing but attractive : with the evening 
their empire returns, and then — 

^' Awful beauty puts on all its charms.*' 

This inconsistency, however, is not con- 
fined to the ladies of the Mauritius, nor 
is it characteristic of French habits ex- 
clusively: but, to return to the Mau- 
ritius : — 

Their drawing-rooms are generally 
furnished in a shewy manner, with a 
superabundance of looking glasses ; the 
dining-room is the worst apartment in 
their houses. The floor of their rooms 
is of a dark wood which takes a fine 
polish, and by being rubbed every morn- 
ing with wax and a brush, rivals in bril- 
liancy a mahogany table ; this process 
is performed at an early hour, and the 
slaves are extremely expert at it ; they fix 
one foot on the brush, which is a large 
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flat one^ and jumping alternately on the 
other foot, with a bend of the body each 
time, pass the brush rapidly up and down 
the floor, with a motion not unlike that of 
skating. I recollect hearing a young naval 
ofiicer relate, that the first night he slept 
on shore at Port Louis, being ignorant of 
this colonial custom, he was exceedingly 
sui^prised, on awaking in the morning, to 
find two or three negroes skating about 
his room in this extraordinary style. He 
desired they would leave the room, but 
they only laughed at him, and continued 
their jumping, until the work of polishing 
was completed. Sometimes the floor is 
inlaid with woods of different shades of 
colour, in different forms, such as dia- 
monds, squares, &c., which has a very 
pretty effect 

The Creoles, instead of tea in the 
evening, offer eau sucree and beer ; but, 
unless they are entertaining visitors, they 
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seldom remain within doors after the 
sun has declined^ usually preferring to 
sit out in their gardensy enjoying the air, 
I have observed many a cheerful looking 
family party so seated together; some- 
times one of the young females playing 
on the guitar, and accompanying the 
instrument with her voice. 

The gay season commences about the 
end of June, when the governor and his 
family leave Reduit, and occupy the 
government house in town, until October, 
when the winter is over; and all, who 
can leave the town, fly from the ap- 
proaching heat to the cool shades of the 
country. 

During the winter Port Louis is gay 
indeed; balls succeed to balls rapidly, 
and dinner parties are frequent amongst 
the English; the climate is then cool 
enough to allow of taking exercise with 
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comfort; Indeed^ I have found it fre- 
quently sufficiently cold^ to make me 
wish for a fire, even in the room; but 
none of the houses have fire-places, ex- 
cept a very few old ones in the coldest 
part of the country, when they were 
built, the island being by no means in 
the state of cultivation it now is, the 
temperature must have been considerably 
colder, and fires were doubtless abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude the damp* 
The drawing-room at Reduit has quite 
an English-looking grate and mantle- 
piece, and it is certainly often sufficiently 
chilly there, in the evening, to demand 
a fire. 

It is the custom with the Creole ladies, 
not to call on strangers, but to await a 
visit from the newly-arrived; in con- 
formity with this usage, I went, accom- 
panied by your father, to visit some 
French ladies, to whom yom* father^s 
relative, Mr. introduced me. On 
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one of these occasions^ the lady of the 
house had lately lost a child, of which 
circumstance I was ignorant, or I should 
have deferred my visit some time longer 
concluding that it could not be agreeable 
to one suffering from so recent an afflic- 
tion to receive a stranger; however, I 
found, on a farther acquaintance with 
the French character, that their habits 
of feeling are very different from ours : 
they feel acutely, no doubt; and the 
Creoles, in particular, are most tender 
mothers ; yet, in the first anguish of their 
hearts, after losing one of the dearest 
objects of their affection, they will ex- 
patiate on the subject with a fluency of 
speech, and minuteness of detail, which 
we should think incompatible with the 
character of mourners ; these are, how- 
ever, peculiarities of national habits and 
manners, which do not detract from the 
excellence of individuals ; and the grief 
of a French mother venting itself in 
eulogiums on the child she has lost. 
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may be equally as deep and sincere, as 
the silent sorrow of an English one. 

I was but newly arrived in the colony, 
when I called on the lady above men- 
tioned, and being unacquainted with the 
customs of the inhabitants, was unpre- 
pared for the scene which I witnessed, 
and which I shall now describe. 

After waiting some time in the draw- 
ing-room, before any of the inmates of 
the house made their appearance : at 
length a door opened, and a tall figure, 
wrapped up in black crape, advanced 
with slow and dignified steps ; another 
figure, similarly attired, followed the first ; 
and I thought I had to await a spectral 
procession ; for a string of five female 
mourners occupied the length of the 
room, at small distances from each other. 
I could have imagined myself at the re- 
presentation of a sentimental German 
play, in which the murdered victims of 
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some Mricked baron were appearing, to 
demand vengeance; but the illusion 
ceased, as in ^11 the politeness of French 
accent, the foremost lady introduced her 
sister and daughters, and informed me 
of her late loss, with more detail than 
our habits of feeling would allow on a 
similar occasion. I found it was the 
custom to receive visitors in this 
nun-like attire, after a death in the 
family. 

In speaking of foreign countries, it 
cannot be too often repeated to others, 
nor can one too frequently remind one- 
self, that manners are a kind of lan- 
guage, which should be as careftilly 
studied as that spoken by the natives; 
it requires, however, a long practice of 
travelling, in order to become fully 
aware of this fact ; though, without 
habitual attention to it, the traveller will 
be exposed to constant mistakes, which 
must make the natives disagreeable to 
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him, even when they are most desirous 
of pleasing him. 

I recollect being no less surprised by 

another occurrence in the visiting way> 

soon after my arrival : one evening, 
about tea time, I was told that a lady 

had called to see me, and on her being 
invited to enter, I found that she was 
accompanied by foiu* or five others, and 
six or seven children, of different ages, 
each attended by a negress; a couple 
of dogs followed : this formidable array 
of visitors entered the room, en masse, 
the children crowding on each other 
staring at la dame Anglaise ; and their 
attendants close behind them, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of their young 
charges, who seemed equally resolved to 
force their way into the room, without 
paying any regard to the remonstrances 
of their maids. 

Perhaps a mixture of curiosity should 

F 
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be set against the kindness^ intended by 
this invasion in the shape of a visit. I 
certainly endeavoured, in this reckoning 
to be as fair as possible to my visitors ; 
yet, such is the power of habit, that all my 
philosophical views of the subject could 
not check my joy at their departure. 
But I must not involve all my French 
acquaintance in the consequences of this 
picture of manners: I remember, with 
pleasure, some most agreeable and in- 
telligent ladies at the Mauritius, who 
united to all those qualities that rendered 
them amiable and estimable in domestic 
life, those graces of manner, and that 
politeness, for which their countrywomen 
have long been celebrated : they are 
not, however, generally speaking, very 
well informed : but that is a deficiency 
which they share in common with the 
natives of other colonies. 

Female education, even in France, is 
allowed to be superficial, and it cannot 
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be expected to be more solid in distant 
islands colonized by the French. The 
Mauritius being at so great a distance 
from Europe, parents are thereby pre- 
vented from sending their children to 
France to be educated; consequently 
they do not excel even in those accom- 
plishments for which the schools of Paris 
are distinguished. Perhaps, though the 
Creole females may justly boast, that in 
all the retired and domestic qualities, 
they surpass the Parisian belles : they 
are excessively fond of dancing, but do 
not, I think, move gracefully in general, 
nor do I admire their steps: in their 
dress, however, at public places, they 
display great taste, and spare no expence, 
so that a ball-room at Port Louis> 
(particularly the birth-night ball at Go- 
vernment House) is really a splendid 
scene. 

I remember a lady from Paris, who 
used to attract great admiration, by her 
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grace and elegance in the quadrilles^ 
quite eclipsing all others : she had many 
imitators, but her steps were too diffi^ 
cult, and her tournure was too perfect, 
to be easily acquired. One evening, 
during an interval of the dance, this 
lady happening to be seated next to me, 
I was amused at hearing her reply to iHn 
English gentleman, who had been com- 
plimenting her on her performance, '* J'ai 
seulement sautee un pen pour m'amuser ; ^ 
thus disclaiming the praise she so well 
knew belonged to her, with an affectation 
of humility, easy enough to be seen 
through ; she looked as though she ex- 
pected some further compliments from 
the gentleman who had just addressed 
her, but he had nothing more to say; 
she had exhausted his store "of panegyric, 
a,nd not being quite au fait, in the lan- 
guage of flattery, or the idioms pf the 
French tongue, he could only utter, 
'' Ah ! Je n*ai pas vu cela !** and walked 
away. The lady turned to me, and smiled ; 
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and surely it required no great degree of 
skill in physiognomy, to read in her coun- 
tenance, " How stupid your countrymen 
are, at paying compliments;** she was 
too polite to say so however. 

French women are proud of capti- 
vating British hearts, because, il y a de la 
gloire a subjuguer les vainqueurs de la 
terre; and the military habit, in par- 
ticular, has great charms in their eyes ; 
but they certainly are apt to smile at 
the gaticfUrie of some of their English 
admirers, when they are endeavouring 
to please them most. At fifteen, the 
young girls are allowed to make their 
first appearance in public. I was sitting 
next to a pretty animated girl one night 
at a ball, with whom I was quite 
imacquainted, but who took care to in- 
form me soon, that it was her *^ premier 
haip and that she found it, ^' charmanf' — 
this word seems a favourite amcyigst 
the French, and is indiscriminately applied 
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to objects animate and inanimate ; a 
prospect^ a dress^ a ball^ a child^ a novel^ 
a partner in a dance, may each be de- 
designated charmant. 

The climate in some of the coimtry 
districts is so cool, as to allow of the 
inhabitants having very healthy com- 
plexions, and the young females in many 
families have cheeks as richly glowing 
with native roses, as any in a more 
northerly region. The number of blondes, 
too, is quite in equal proportion to that 
of brunettes, which, I believe is not the 
case in France. 

The belle of the colony is undoubtedly 

Mrs. B , the wife of an English 

gentleman ; yet she is not what is termed 
the French style of beauty : she is re- 
splendently fair, with large, sleepy blue 
eyes, fiiU crimson lips, and light hair; 
her manner is timid and reserved, and 
she is particularly silent in company, so 
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that she gave me less the idea of a 
French woman, than any others I met 
with. A milliner, once, showing me a 
dress that she highly recommended^ by 
way of giving it increased value, told me 
she had made one exactly similar for 

Madame B ; I asked her if that lady 

was not very pretty; she replied, with 
enthusiasm, '^ Oh ! pour la beaute^ oui ! 
elle est beUe comme un ange, mais elle a 
aussi la douceur d*un ange; elle est si 

bonne i** 1 asked her whether she was 

a Creole, little imagining what an oflFence 
I was offering her, by such a question : 
she looked very serious^ and said in a 
tone of wounded pride^ " Non Madame ! 
Dieu merci! Je viens de France; de 
Paris mfeme!" As though she would 
have said, how could you suppose so 
inimitable a dress-m^ker could have been 
produced any where, but at Paris ? 

A neat little theatre has been built at 
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Port Louis^ and a very tolerable company 
of performers from France, played some 
time with great success. English plays 
were occasionally performed by the offi- 
cers of the garrison, and were very well 
got up; in short, there is no want of 
public amusements for those who are 
fond of them ; few colonial towns, I 
phould think, are better supplied in this 
respect. There are also two circulating 
libraries, which have an extensive list of 
French publications, but few English ones. 

Amongst the disadvantages of resid- 
ing in a colony so far distant from 
England, that of being so long without 
literary supplies is not one of the least : 
the difficulty of procuring books was 
often greatly felt by us; but we were 
frequently indebted to our kind friend Dr. 

S for the gratification we derived 

from the perusal of new publications 
which he received from England, 
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At SO great a distance from Europe^ 
how interesting is an English newspaper; 
how anxious are we for news from 
home ! What a sensation is created by 
the arrival of a ship, and how eagerly 
does every one enquire for letters ! never 
shall I forget the emotion with which I 
9rlways broke the seals of mine ; the tu- 
multuous throbbing of the heart with 
which 1 pored over the welcome con- 
tents ; and the mingled feelings of 
delight and regret which the perusal of 
those dear letters occasioned: imagina- 
tion, for a time, annihilated the dreary 
space between me and my beloved family ; 
I fancied 1 had been conversing with 
my dear father and sister ; T beheld their 
countenances in idea ; I almost thought 
the sound of their voices vibrated on my 
ear; then, how busy was memory in 
depicting many a scene of past happi' 
ness, and recalling the dreams of other 
days! — pleasing, yet mournful to recol- 
lection! Absence certainly renders our 
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attachment to the friends from whom we 
are separated too painfully intense ; we 
become tremblingly alive to every thing 
that concerns them> and are in danger of 
making idols of those earthly objects 
which we would enshrine in our hearts : 
the absent^ we thinks never can be too 
fondly loved, or too warmly cherished ; 
and we tortiure ourselves with imagining 
all possible evils befalling them, if we 
are a longer time than usual without re- 
ceiving intelligence of their welfare. 

A few weeks after our arrival in the 
colony, we removed from town to the dis- 
trict of '' La Grande Riviere," where we 
resided two years, and where my dear 
Mary was bom. There is a good deal 
to admire about La Grande Riviere, 
although its scenery is not on the mag- 
nificent scale of that of Meka. 

Any one who has a real love of 
nature, will discover beauties in almost 
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any landscape. All nature's works are 
admirable, and deserve our - attention ; 
and we shall generally find ourselvejt 
amply repaid for our trouble in seeking 
out their charms. Many a pleasant walk 
have we taken along the banks of the 
river, from which this district takes its 
name, and often have we gazed with ad- 
miration, on the glowing tints shed by 
the setting sun on the distant moun- 
tains. 

Your first steps, my dear Mary, were 
made there; and ere we quitted that 
neighbourhood, you had learned with 
the assistance of your father and myself, 
to cross the narrow streams, into which 
the river branched off occasionally, by 
means of the smooth flat stones which 
formed a sort of bridge over the shallow 
rivulet higher up the river, where the 
water was of considerable depth, and fre- 
quently fell in small cascades over the 
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rocks in its progress. Your infantine 
delight was extreme^ at seeing the silvery^ 
sparkling foam, and hearing the rushing 
sound of the river; there your earliest 
impressions were received; almost the 
first objects you looked upon, were the 
most beautiful in nature, and your first 
accents lisped the praises of your Almighty 
Father, amidst the wonders of his hand. 

It is pleasing to me to dwell on these 
retrospections, and to retrace those days 
whilst writing my recollections of the 
Mauritius ; uninteresting they may be 
to many; but my children will enter 
into their mother's feelings, and for them 
I write. In after years, my Ellen and 
Mary will peruse with interest the details 
connected with their childish days, when 
they were not only the valued treasures 
of a mother's heart, but also the che- 
rished objects of a fond father's most 
anxious, most judicious care and affec- 
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tion. May the remembrance, or rather 
the idea, of that father, ever be sacred to 
the hearts of those children, whose welfare, 
spiritual and temporal, was the paramount 
object of his solicitude through life, and of 
his fervent prayers in death. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mineral Spa at Port Louis; — Removal to 
the District of Plaines Wilhems; — Family 

of Mons. B / — Hurricane at Mauritius; 

— Tragical Event that occurred there about 
the Period of the Revolution in France ; — 
Dislike of the Creoles to the Military in 
consequence; — Garrison Ball. 



I CONCLUDED the last Chapter, my dear 
children, in a melancholy mood of mind, 
induced by the train of reflection I had 
fallen into. I now resume the pen to 
continue my narrative. We quitted with 
regret the retirement of our country life; 
to reside in Port Louis, your father's oflS- 
cial duties rendering it inconvenient for 
him to live out of town ; the feeling of 
reluctance with which I bade adieu to a 
scene so congenial to my mind, was but 
too fully justified by subsequent events. 
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Your father's health began to decline 
soon after we were settled in Port Louis ; 
the intense heat in the summer season, 
added to his indefatigable exertions in 
the discharge of his public duties, acce- 
lerated the progress of a disease which 
had been long undermining his constitu- 
tion ; from the time that we exchanged 
the pure fresh country air for the op- 
pressive atmosphere of the town, I date 
the commencement of a decay, which 
although gradual was but too certain, 
and too perceptible ! Even you, young 
as you were, my Ellen, expressed your re- 
gret at leaving the spot to which you had 
become accustomed, and where you had 
so highly enjoyed yourself, except during 
the interval of a severe illness, with which 
you were attacked some months after the 
birth of your sister. You did not relish 
the thought of quitting the large garden 
in which you rambled morning and even- 
ing, making garlands of the roses which 
bloomed there in such profusion as to 
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render the scene one *' boundless blush.'* 
How you endeavoured to make the 
wreaths as long as possible^ and what 
care you took not to break the rosy 
bands ! I could fancy I see you now, twin- 
ing them around the pillars of the veran- 
da, or interlacing them with the foliage 
of the grape arbour; remarking to me 
at the time, how prettily they looked 
amongst the clusters of grapes ; when I 
saw you thus employed, I was reminded 
of Milton's description of Eve amongst 
the flowers — *^ herself a fairer flower.'* 
Little Mary, also, shared in the flowery 
occupation, although in a different way ; 
for she was seated on the grass, busied 
in tearing the roses to pieces, and scat^ 
taring the glowing petals over her little 
person. 

All these pastimes were to be at an 
end when we became residents in Port 
Louis 'j but even there we enjoyed plea-> 
sant walks and rambles up the mountains, 

G 
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which I have before described, until your 
father's increased debility rendered him 
unequal to the exertion ; and then these 
evening excursions were reUnquished for 
morning walks to a spot where a spring 
of mineral water, similar to that of Chel- 
tenham, had been discovered, which your 
father was advised by his medical attend- 
ant to try. This Mauritius Spa was 
found quite accidentally by a gentleman, 
on having ^ well dug in his own garden, 
when, on tasting the water, he discovered 
that it was not fit for drinking : its me- 
dical properties were soon ascertained, 
^nd on being analyzed, it was found to 
contain the ingredients of the Chel- 
tenham waters. It became then a source 
of profit to the proprietor, and many in- 
valids derived benefit from it. It is cer- 
tainly a great advantage for those whose 
circumstances prevent their taking a 
voyage to Europe, that they have within 
their reach a mineral water, which has 
been proved efficacious in so many cases. 
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The Mauritius may be styled the 
Montpellier of the East, for many officers 
repair thither from India in pursuit 
of health, and are benefitted by the 
change ; others have had their constitu- 
tions too deeply injured by that fatal 
climate to be so easily restored. The 
Spa, however, did not produce any mate- 
rial change for the better in your father ; 
and on the approach of the next warm 
season, he obtained leave of absence from 
the Governor for a few months, and we 
removed seven miles from town to a 
house in the district of Plaines Wilhems 
which adjoins that of Meka. Our ha- 
bitation was situated on an estate be- 
longing to a French gentleman, whose 
family occupied another part of the pre- 
mises; the buildings being in separate 
pavilions, which I mentioned as the fa- 
vourite style amongst the Creoles. From 
this family we received the kindest at- 
tention, and the lively agreeable conversa- 
tion of Madame B — — beguiled many an 
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hour of social intercourse, when storms 
were raging without. I remember, also, 
with pleasure, the niece of this lady, 
who sometimes paid her a visit ; a most 
intelligent, animated young person, who, 
with qualities that would have enabled 
her to shine in society, preferred leading 
a very retired life, and devoting herself 
to her conjugal and maternal duties. 

The daughter of Madame B had 

married, an English officer, in the India 
service, and on the disturbances occa- 
sioned afterwards by the Burmese war, 
came to the Mauritius to remain with 
her mother, until tranquillity should be 
restored in the east. 

% 

s 

During our residence at Plaines Wil- 
hems, a tremendous hurricane visited the 
island, and did serious damage through- 
out its whole extent. The weather had 
been for some time very stormy, and it 
was generally expected that it would end 
in that way. They, only, who have wit- 
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nessed such a hurricane, can form an 
adequate notion of its horrors. The 
wind had been very high during the pre- 
cedmg night, and the rain poured in a 
deluge from the clouds. The next morn- 
ing the storm began to give notice of 
its approach; the wind roared louder 
than the loudest thunder, veering per- 
petually to every point of the compass, 
and the rain fell in still greater torrents. 
We all assembled together in the strongest 
part of the building ; our party, con- 
sisting of Mons. and Madame B., their 
little daughter, and a young female re- 
lative, your father and myself, with both 
of you. Never shall I forget the terrors 
I felt during that awful scene! The 
windows and doors were closely shut, 
and secured by nails and bars ; yet, as 
the blast roared around, the house shook, 
as if in an earthquake. I never before 
imagined that it was possible for the 
wind to produce sounds so appallingly, 
so tremendously loudr it seemed as if 
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all the elements were at strife^ ^ and all 
nature in commotion and uproar. We 
could hardly hear each other speaks amid 
the raging tempest, and every moment 
dreaded that the roof would be carried 
off by the wind, and that we should be 
crushed beneath falling beams and rafters. 
You, my dear children, fearing nothing 
whilst under the protection of your pa- 
rents, were calm and undismayed during 
the whole scene ; the solemnity of which, 
however, had the effect of repressing 
your natural mirth and vivacity, and, 
without a thought of play, you both sat 
silent and serious, one in each parentis 
arms. Your father and Mons. B — vainly 
endeavoured to allay my fears, which 
were, indeed, excessive; and Madame 
B — - — , a,lthough habituated to such ele- 
mental war, was nearly as much alarmed 
as I was. The storm continued to rage 
thus, until evening, when it gradually 
decreased in fury, and by the dawn of 
morning, a perfect stilhiess had succeeded 
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to the tumult of the winds ; but what a 
scene of ruin, of desolation, met our view, 
on opening the windows to receive the 
light of day ! — ^We strolled out, to look 
at the mischiefs occasioned by the^ tem- 
pest, and beheld, in every direction, trees 
torn up by the roots, or twisted in a 
corkscrew form ; fields of canes and Indian 
corn laid prostrate ; the ground strewed 
with leaves, and mangoes in abundance ; 
nests of little birds, half fledged which had 
been shaken from the agitated boughs; 
negro huts, with their thatched roofe torn 
completely off; in short, every vestige of 
destruction possible, except that the main 
buildings were quite uninjured. Over 
this scene of havoc, the sun did not 
<ieign to smile ; thick whitish clouds ob- 
scurecj his beams, and a sort of dreary 
twilight shed its gloomy tent over all 
the desolate prospect. 

In the town, still greater injury had 
been sustained ; several houses were un- 
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roofed^ and some small cottages on the de- 
clivities of the mountains had been entirely 
thrown down. The Royal College, a very 
large and lofty building, appropriated to the 
purposes of a school for boys, was removed 
partly off its foundation, and one of the 
teachers, whilst holding a door open, to 
allow of the escape of the pupils, was killed 
by a beam falling on his head. 

Great mischief was done amongst the 
shipping in the harbour, and a sloop of 
war, which was endeavouring to effect an 
entrance to it, was lost in the attetnpt- 
Within sight of the island, she went down 
with her whole crew : parts of the vessel 
afterwards were cast on the shore, in 
pieces so small, as to prove how com- 
plete was the wreck — how entire the 
destruction ! It was melancholy to think, 
that only one short month previously, 
that very ship had sailed from the 
Mauritius, on a cruise, its light-hearted 
and jovial crew, full of hope and spirit; 
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and now, where was that warrior bark 
with all its gallant inmates — gone down 
into the deep waters ! But a few weeks 
befixre, its brave officers were amongst 
ns all, in the scenes of public amuse- 
ment, in the full vigour of youth, looking 
forward to many years of life; now— 
beneath the wave, which had borne them 
so oft in triumph on its bosom — they 
sleep in death ! Their sad fate excited 
much concern and regret at the Mau- 
rithis; but how much sorrow rhust the 
melancholy tidings have occasioned in 
their native land, when their afflicted re- 
latives received intelligence of the event ! 

After this violent tempest, the weather 
continued unsettled and stormy through- 
out the summer, and the country was 
inundated by the overflowing of the 
rivers in many places. Scarcely a day 
passed, for some weeks, without thunder 
and lightning, and the evenings were 
gloomy in the extreme, Madame B ^'s 
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conversational powers^ and store of anec- 
dotes^ contributed greatly to enliven my 
spirits on these occasions; whilst her 
hon epoux engaged your father in argu- 
ments ; which being amicably carried on, 
never led to unpleasant national discus- 
sions* We at that time particularly found 
the society of our French friends most 
cheering ; and you, Ellen, daily acquired 
greater fluency of speech in their lan- 
guage, from your intimacy with the young 
Polymnie, who understood not a "word of 
English, and who, not being allowed by 
her mother to speak the corrupted French 
in which the children of the colony usu- 
ally express themselves, was qualified to 
be your teacher in her native tongue, 
whilst she was the sharer of your amuse^ 
ments. 

The anecdotes and adventures re- 
lated by Madame B were not always, 

however, of an entertaining kind. I re- 
collect hearing a most tragical history 
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from her one evening, the details of which 
accorded with the appearance of nature 
in their fearfulness and gloom; during 
the relation, often did a loud thunder- 
clap startle us, and cause a momentary 
pause in the tale — while the vivid light- 
ning flashing transiently through the 
thick darkness, kindled the sky into 
brief but splendid illumination, deepening 
by contrast the obscurity that succeeded 
each flash. Before I commence this 
narrative, it will be as well to make you 
acquainted with the state of the island 
at the time these events occurred. 

At the period of the revolution in 
France, the fierce and lawless spirit of 
democracy and atheism combined, which 
had stalked like a giant demon over the 
mother country, spread its baneful in- 
fluence also through the colonies; and 
the Mauritius, though at so great a dis- 
tance from Europe, was the theatre where 
many fearful tragedies were acted. 
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A guillotine was erected on the 
Champ, de Mars, and the bonnet rouge 
assumed in imitation of the example set 
by the citizens of Paris, 

Blood was frequently shed in the 
streets of Port Louis, which resounded 
with tfie clashing of arms night and day, 
and the solitudes of the country too often 
echoed the cry of murder. Even the 
little children where seen whetting their 
knives to kill " the enemies of liberty," 
as they were taught to express them- 
selves. How shocking to think that the 
tender hearts of infancy had become thus 
hardened into stone, and had learned to 
take delight in the idea of murder! 
Timid eyes, which before could not bear 
to look on the dying agonies of a brute, 
could then, with unappalled gaze, view 
blood flow in torrents from human veins; 
and childhood lent the little aid of its 
voice to utter imprecations and — blas- 
pheme the name of its Creator, 
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In the broad light of day, the law- 
less ruffians would enter the houses of 
peaceable unoffending individuals, and 
demand from the terrified matron, or 
lonely widow, whatever sum of money 
they chose ; — often was the mother's arm 
upraised to hold back the blood-stained 
sword which was brandished over the 
head of her sleeping infant ; — often did 
the wife behold the father of her children 
slaughtered at his own door ; to save 
the lives of her helpless babes, the de- 
licate female was frequently obliged to 
sully her lips with the language of vulgar 
abuse of all she had been taught to love 
and reverence, and even to place on her 
head the red cap of liberty.^ All who 
were eminent for loyalty or religion, or 
who were raised by station or fortune 
above the multitude, were marked out as 
victims. The names of Voltaire and his 
associates became familiar in the mouths 
of those who had never heard of Bossuet 
or Fenelon. As, in France, the heroes 
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of Republican Rome were talked of by 
men who possessed not one spark of the 
spirit which animated Cato or Brutus. 
At such a time, the military character 
lost all that had graced and softened it, 
and became ferocious, desperate, and law- 
less. The French soon became a nation 
of soldiers ; but the chivalrous generosity 
and politeness which used to distinguish 
the French officer gave place to over- 
bearing insolence and brutal roughness. 

After the revolutionary storm had 
subsided, and comparative tranquillity 
was restored, a mysterious and tragical 
event took place at the Mauritius, which 
aroused a general feeling of aversion to 
the military so deep and so enduring, 
that it is only of late years, since the 
island has been garrisoned by British 
troops, that the inhabitants have lost 
their dread of those wearing a uniform. 

The narrative related by Madame B 

was as follows : — 
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A young married gentleman lived on 
an estate in a very retired and lonely part 
of the country, at a great distance from 
town. At that time the island was 
covered with thick forests and impene- 
trable jungle. Estates were far apart, 
and divided from each other by deep 
ravines, high mountains, rapid rivers, or 
pathless woods; communication was very 
difficult in consequence; narrow foot 
paths, and devious tracts over the moun- 
tains, and along the brink of precipices 
were the only medium of intercourse be- 
tween the inhabitants, instead of the fine 
broad roads over which the carriages of 
the English now roll so smoothly. This 
gentleman's family consisted only of his 
wife, her sister, and himself; both the 
ladies were very beautiful and attractive. 
It happened, unfortunately, that some 
troops were stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of the estate, commanded by a man 
of the most infamous character. The 
army of revolutionized France was of a 
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very different order from that which 
Gonde and Turenne had led into the 
field; and of that army the regiments 
stationed at the colonies were the worst 
specimens, and composed of the most 
abandoned characters. The colonel of 
the military party stationed near this 
estate was of this description, but had 
plausible manners and handsome fea- 
tures ; yet it was said that there was a 
certain fearful expression in his eyes 
which seemed to tell of evil passions and 
wicked deeds. 

It was the misfortune of the young 

Madame B to attract the attention 

of this bad man ; he soon took an op- 
portunity of declaring his sentiments to 
her; shocked and alarmed, she shrunk 
with horror from the passion she had in- 
spired in this desperate and daring man^ 
of whom she always had an unconquer- 
able dread. After his declaration, she 
shunned his presence, but refrained from 
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mentioning the circumstance to her hus- 
band^ fearing that the impetuosity of his 
feelings would hurry him to a meeting 
with the colonel, which would doubtless 
prove fatal to him, and thereby throw 
her completely in the power of their mu- 
tual enemy. 

The colonel continued to visit at the 
estate, and was always attended by a 
junior officer, who being the professed 
admirer of this lady's sister, became a 
frequent guest, and it was not considered 
extraordinary that the colonel should ac« 
company his friend. The unhappy lady, 
in the mean time, endured great uneasi- 
ness of mind, and confided to an elderly 
female friend, who sometimes came to 
visit her, the cause of her disquiet ; adding, 
that she had a presentiment of some 
approaching evil which she could not 
banish from her mind. 

Some urgent business obliging her 

H 
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husband to go to town for a day or two 
the lady, alarmed at the thought of being 
at the estate without him, expressed a 
wish that she and her sister should 
accompany him; he strongly opposed 
her desire, alleging that the fatigue of 
the journey would be highly injurious 
to her, as she was then expecting to be a 
mother. In vain she urged her en- 
treaties; — ^he at first laughed at her 
extraordinary wish to visit the town, and 
then felt surprised at the more than 
common grief she evinced at parting for 
so short a time ; bidding her keep up 
her spirits, he gaily bade her adieu, and, 
as he told his friend afterwards, saw her, 
on turning his head to look back, weep- 
ing bitterly when he had taken leave of 
her. When his swift-footed bonniquet 
had borne him through the avenue of 
trees, and turned into the narrow road 
he was to travel along, he looked back 
at her for the last time ; — ^it was, indeed, 
the last time ! — ^he never saw her again. 
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On the evening of his departure, she 
was particularly anxious and uneasy, and 
started at every sound, (as her favourite 
maid afterwards related) and expressed a 
desire that the house should be shut up 
at a much earlier hour than usual^ and 
that every one should retire to bed ; re- 
questing her sister to sleep with her that 
night. As she was not naturally fearfiil, 
her restlessness and evident terror that 
evening excited the surprise of her sister 
and her maid. On being rallied on her 
timidity, she burst into tears, saying that 
a great calamity, she was sure, was hang* 
ing over her, and she should never see 
her husband again. All these terrors 
and forebodings were attributed to weak- 
ness of nerves and the delicacy of her 
situation at the time, and it was agreed 
that they should go to bed ; before she 
retired to her room, however, she care- 
fully examined every door and window, 
to be sure of all being well secured. 
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Towards the morning of the following 
day, the blacks on the estate, aroused by 
the outcry of the watchman, beheld their 
master's house a blaze of flames ; and by 
sun rise, a heap of ruins alone was seen 
where that happy dwelling had stood ; — 
all efforts to extinguish the fire had been 
in vain; it had been burning too long, 
and had too surely penetrated into every 
part of the mansion before it was dis- 
covered, for any endeavour to prevail 
against it. A slave, was dispatched to 
town with the dreadful tidings for his 
master, whose anguish at learning the 
misfortune that had befallen him may be 
more easily imagined than described. 
It was at first supposed that the fire had 
accidentally happened, and that the two 
ladies had been burned to death in the 
house ; but a small silk shoe, which was 
at once recognized as belonging to Ma- 
dame , having been found in a 

narrow path leading down to the river, it 
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was then conjectured that some horrible 
act of violence had been perpetrated, and 
that the two females had been murdered 
in some part of the ground : search was 
made for the bodies, but they were never 
found. 

After a careful investigation of the 
matter, it was discovered that the waiting 
maid, who slept in the room adjoining 
her mistresses apartment, had admitted a 
soldier into the house, who was imme- 
diately followed by two other men, wrap- 
ped up in cloaks. The woman, not ex- 
pecting the two latter, and seeing them 
approach her lady's room, was about to 
scream out, when the soldier seized her, 
and throwing a thick great coat over her 
head, prevented her from moving or 
speaking, and hurried her out of the 
house. When at length he released her 
from his grasp, she saw the building in 
flames. Such was her account; she 
protested that she had no knowledge of 
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the intentions of the men who accompa- 
nied the soldier, and expressed the great- 
est grief at the unhappy catastrophe. 
Her assertions, however, wete not cre- 
dited, and she was taken into custody: 
the Soldier, also, was taken up, and con- 
fessed having entered the house at the 

command of Colonel ^ , who, with 

another officer, had accompanied hiro. 
The Colonel denied the charge, but the 
man most solemnly declared the truth of 
what he affirmed, at the same time ac- 
knowledging his guilt, and expressing 
great contrition for what he had done, in 
obedience to his officer's commands. No 
doubt of the Colonel's guilt remained on 
the minds of any; so much evil was 
known, and so much more suspected of 
him, that all were ready to believe the 
evidence against him ; yet, such was 
the general fear entertained of the mili- 
tary, and so little was justice understood 
or attended to, that this wicked man was 
acquitted, and the far less guilty accom- 
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plice of his crime^ was executed^ calling 
on heaven to testify to the truth of his 
allegation^ and accusing the colonel of 
having drawn him into sin, and then 
leaving him to his fate : the woman, also^ 
suffered death. Finding that the law did 
not punish the author of his misfortunes 
as he deserved, the unhappy husband 
challenged his enemy to combat, and, as 
was to be expected in so unequal a con^ 
test, he fell beneath the blows of the 
practised swordsman. 

The mystery of this transaction has 
never been cleared up, and it remains 
unknown how the unfortunate females 
met their death. The consequence of 
this horrible event was, that the military 
were more than ever dreaded and de- 
tested; families avoided all intercourse 
with them, and females shrunk from their 
attentions in public ; so it was for some 
time; at length, the conduct of the 
British officers being such as to gain 
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their confidence, and inspire them with 
respect, they have lost their horror of 
mihtary men; surely they have now 
learnt that it is the union of daring 
valour, with clemency, of power with 
justice and benevolence, that constitutes 
the character of the British soldier ; and 
that the same arm which scatters death 
in the field of battle, is ever ready to 
protect the ' helpless, and to assist the 
injured. Many, at least, of the ladies of 
Mauritius have found, by pleasing ex- 
perience, that the lion hearts, which beat 
within unmailed bosoms so boldly in the 
deadly combat, are accessible to all the 
tender feelings, and capable of most de- 
voted attachment; for how many of 
our countrymen have surrendered their 
liberty to the bright eyes of Creole 
damsels ! 

It has only been very lately that 
they have been brought over to acknow- 
ledge that a lady may reside within 
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the walls of a garrison without com- 
promising her good name. A splendid 
ball was given about four years ago by 
the officers of the 99th to the ladies of 
the island, and some of the quarters in 
the, barracks were fitted up for the 
occasion; nothhig could exceed the 
astonishment of the Peres et Meres de 
families on finding that the ball was ac- 
tually to take place within those dreaded 
precincts. Aux casernes mdme! In the 
very garrison ! Many declared their 
daughters should not attend ; but as the 
young ladies themselves • were anticipat- 
ing much pleasure, as usual, from the gay 
scene, their solicitations prevailed, and 
the garrison ball was crowded like other 
balls. Great was the surprise and admi- 
ration manifested at the display of taste 
in the decorations of the dancing room ; 
they could not have imagined that any 
thing so elegant could be produced in 
military quarters ; and " C'est superbe ! 
magnifique!" echoed on all sides. 
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I am sure the French mothers prefer 
marrying their daughters to Englishmen^ 
from the conviction that they make bet^ 
ter husbands than their own countrymen ; 
but before they accept of their addresses, 
they require at least two Englishmen, of 
well known respectability, to take an 
oath that, to the best of their belief the 
suitor is a single and disengaged man; 
this precaution is by no means an unne- 
cessary one, as some instances have oc- 
curred of Englishmea marrying at the 
Mauritius who had wives living at the 
time in England ; such cases have been 
rare it is true, but one instance of 
the kind would have been sufficient to 
render a parent anxious, where a daugh- 
ter's happiness is at stake. 

My friend Madame B used to 

amuse me by describing the awkward 
predicament in which her eldest daughter 
and her English lover were placed on the 
commencement of their courtship, as nei- 
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« 



ther of them understood the language of 
the other ; that marriage took place im- 
mediately after the conquest of the 
island, when as yet the Creoles could not 
have known much of the English cha- 
racter. It must have been, therefore, 
with some anxious apprehension that 
Madame B— ~ confided her daughter to 
the care of a stranger ; she has had no 
reason to regret it, however, as the union 
has proved a happy one, and indeed has 
been the means of gaining an English 
husband for another young lady in the 

same family ; a niece of Madame B , 

who accompanied her cousin to India, 
has since become the wife of an officer 
there, to the entire satisfaction of her 
friends. 

It is not impossible, my dear Ellen, 
that you may, at some period of your 
life, meet with your former companion 
Polymnie, bearing an English name. 
How well I recollect Polymnie! with 
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her cheeks of glowing carnation^ and her 
bright dark laughing eyes ; she was the 
very picture of health and gaiety — a per- 
fect Hebe — wild and active as a kid on 
her native mountains ; her robust form, 
and high complexion formed a striking 
contrast to the slight figure, fair pale 
face, and delicate appearance of her little 
friend Ellen. 



CHAPTER V. 

• 

National feeling displayed at the Theatre ; — 
Disturbances there; — Anecdotes of English 
Seamen ; — History of a Russian Princess / 
— Anecdotes of Creole Ladies; — Story of 
Clementine; — Hindoo Convicts; — Mode of 
Travelling ; — Roads ; — Another Hurricane. 



The hostile feelings between the English 
and French seemed to be rapidly giving 
way, and yielding to the influence of an 
amicable intercourse; but the national 
enmity would again peep out. When 
the theatre was first opened, the orches- 
tra refused to play " God save the King f 
in consequence of which the Commander 
of the forces issued a general order that 
none of the officers should attend the 
performances whilst the orchestra con- 
tinued refractory, and it was soon after 
made known to the whole corps drama- 
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tique, that unless the English customs 
were complied with in this respect, no 
performances should be allowed to take 
place. This decision settled the ques- 
tion ; our national air was heard instead 
of that of " Henri quatre ;" but then the 
French part of the audience refused to 
take off their hats, or to stand up on the 
occasion ; this gave reason to serious dis- 
turbances between the two parties, and 
great alarm was experienced by the 
ladies who were present. On the cap- 
tain of a man of war entering the pit, 
with some of his marines, a general 
fainting took place, as it was supposed 
a desperate combat was about to begin. 

I heard it related that, some jeats 
before our conquest of the island, an 
English ship being taken by the French 
on her way to Indi^, was carried into the 
Mauritius; the officers were placed on 
their parole, and the men put in prison. 
It happened that the house inhabited by 
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the former was very near the building in 
which the latter were confined. One 
day> when the oiBcers had been taking 
more than their usual quantity of wine 
after dinner, they all sang in chorus — 
*' God save the King,** and ^' Rule Britan- 
nia." In that cUmate the windows of 
houses being always open^ the sound of 
this concert reached the ears of the sea- 
men in their prisons, who, at the close of 
it, gave three tremendous British cheers 
with the utmost power of their voices ; 
these were re-echoed by the officers; 
and shouts such as British lungs alone 
can give, made the walls ring, and alarmed 
the whole town : the whole population 
of Port Louis poured forth, exclaiming 
that the English were going to take pos- 
session of the town, and the garrison was 
under arms speedily. After the alarm 
had subsided, a formal request was made 
to the captain, that he would prohibit his 
men from giving those hideous cheers 
again, as they alarmed the inhabitants. 
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It was not the first time, certainly, that 
the cheers of English seamen had struck 
terror into the hearts of their foes, but it 
was when heard from the deck of battle, 
and accompanied by a flourish of the 
deadly cutlass ; one would scarcely have 
supposed that those sounds could have 
produced so appalling an effect, in circum- 
stances so very different. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that the Mauritius was once ho- 
noured by being the residence of a 
Russian Princess : — Charlotte Christina 
Sophia de Wolfenbuttel, wife of the 
Czarovitz Alexis, son of Peter I., was 
unfortunately an object of aversion to 
her husband, although beautiful and 
amiable ; in a fit of passion he gave her 
one day a blow — which caused her to be 
prematurely confined with a dead child. 
The Countess of Konnismarck, who at- 
tended on the princess, being aware that 
if she recovered, she would only be 
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exposed to further acts of violence, de- 
termined to declare that she had died. 
The Czarovitz, to whom this was agree- 
able news, ordered her immediate inter- 
ment ; couriers were dispatched to inform 
the Czar of the event, and all the courts 
of Europe went into mourning. The 
princess escaped to America with an aged 
domestic, who passed for her father, and 
a female attendant. Whilst she was liv- 
ing in privacy at Louisiana, an officer, of 
the name of D'Auband, who had seen her 
in Russia, recollected her, and made her 
an offer of his services. Soon after, they 
heard that the Czarovitz was dead, an 
D'Auband then engaged to conduct the 
princess back to Russia; but she found 
herself happier in a private station, and 
declared her intention of remaining in 
retirement. The old domestic dying 
about this time, she was without any 
protector, and D'Auband, who had been 
long attached to her, offered her his 
hand ; — she accepted it. Thus she, who 
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bad been destined to wear the imperial 
diadem, became the wife of a lieutenant 
of infantry. The princess had no reason 
to regret her second marriage; — ^happy 
in the affection of a man she had wedded 
from choice, she lived in uninterrupted 
peace and comfort ten years, without a 
wish to mingle again in the splendid 
scenes where she had known only misery; 
— ^but D*Auband fell into ill health, and 
his wife, anxious above all things for his 
recovery, proposed that they should go 
to France to procure the best medical 
advice, and to try the effect of a change 
of climate. They accordingly embarked 
for his native land, and soon after he was 
restored to health. He then solicited an 
employment in the Isle of France, where 
he was appointed Major. The princess, 
however, previous to their quitting 
France, had been recognized by the 
Marshall de Saxe, who, after having 
called on her, and heard the story of her 
adventures, informed his king of the dis-^ 
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covery he had made. His Majesty 
desired his Minister of Marines to write 
to the Governor of the Mauritius, cUrect- 
ing that every mark of distinction should 
be showered on Mons. and Madame D'Au- 
band, and that they should always be 
treated with the highest consideration. 
These orders, we are told, were punc^ 
tually obeyed : the Princess lived in tran- 
quil happiness in that island until 1747, 
when her beloved husband died ; she 
then returned tP Paris, where she lived 
to a great age. What a change of for- 
tune did this lady experience ! and how 
exactly the reverse was the case of 
Madame de Maintenon, who, from the 
condition of a private individual — a des- 
titute widow, became the first female at 
the brilliant court of Louis XIV, and, 
eventually, was elevated to the dignity 
of Queen, although not publicly acknow- 
ledged such! — she who was born in a 
prison, and whose early years were 
passed in poverty and obscurity, was af- 
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terwards the dispenser of honours and 
emoluments — ^to whom statesmen, gene- 
rals, authors, applied for places and for 
pension. She, too, passed a part of her 
life in a distant colony, but that was 
before she had known splendour and rank. 
The Russian Princess went into exile, 
after having experienced the insufficiency 
of exalted station, to confer happiness ; — 
the morning of her days passed amidst 
the glitter of a court where she was mi- 
serable; — peaceful and happy was her 
decline in the privacy she had chosen. 
Madame de Maintenon, in all the pleni- 
tude of her power, and the magnificence 
which surrounded her, perhaps had rea- 
son to look back with regret to the time 
when she was the poor, but distinguished 
widow of Scarron ; distinguished by her 
talents, not by her station ; — in the even- 
ing of her life she acknowledged that she 
had never known real happiness whilst 
she was supposed to have attained the 
summit of earthly felicity. 
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A circumstance happened at the Mau- 
ritius whilst I was there that excited a 
good deal of interest : a young French 
lady^ in the possession of affluence^ beauty^^ 
health — all that the world calls desirable 
— suddenly put an end to her existence 
by drinking laudanum. No cause could 
be assigned for this act: she was married 
to a man who seemed passionately at- 
tached to her^ and was the idol of her 
mother^ with an extensive acquaintanccj 
who esteemed and admired her ; yet she 
found life so insupportable^ that she com- 
mitted suicide! She had been educated 
with far greater care than the generahty 
of her coimtrywomen, and was consi- 
dered very superior in talents and ac- 
quirements. A Creole gentleman, speak- 
ing of her unhappy end, attributed it to 
her having too much intellectual cultiva- 
tion. ^* EUe avait la tdte exalte/' he 
said, **par une education trop soignee, 
et en voila le resultat." 
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He took this opportunity to descant on 
the foUy of giving females such an edu- 
cation^ and declared that the bodily 
health and vigour of his own daughter 
was owing to her happy ignorance^ and 
freedom from the restraints usually im- 
posed on girls. He^ however^ intended 
that she should learn to read and write » 
but when I su^ested that she might 
have more difficulty in learning at an 
advanced age, than if she had com- 
menced at an earUer period, he repUed : 
'^Je lausse sont a la nature! L'amour 
prdpre access! fait de merveilles sur les 
filles." Surely it would be the most sur- 
prising mervdUe, if it could teadi them 
to read and write ! 

I must here relate an anecdote of a 
Creole lady, who certainly had not been 
troubled with too much learning: she 
one day said to me, intending to pro- 
nounce a panegyric on England, ''c*est 
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une belle ville, que TAngleterre l*" Her 
husband, who was present, no doubt 
alarmed at the display of ignorance his 
partner had made, hastily rephed, '' L'An- 
gleterre est un beau royaume ; Londresest 
une belle ville si vous voulez.** The lady 
was not at all abashed at her mistake ; 
but said, with perfect nonchalence, '^ C'est 
ce que j'ai voulu dire : L'Angleterre est 
un beau royaume c'est egal.** Then ad^ 
dressing me again, she said she should 
suppose England must be a dehghtful 
sgour, as there were so many bals et 
spectacles. I endeavoured to assure her 
that its superiority consisted in things 
more valuable than the amusements she 
had mentioned ; but I dare say it would 
have been impossible to convince her 
that this world could produce any thing 
better than " bals et spectacles :" I sup- 
pose she had always heard Paris desig- 
nated " une belle ville,** and in her 
idea all France was comprehended in 
the word Paris. Now, as she heard of 
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England more frequently than London, 
she concluded that the same appellation, 
which was correctly applied in the one 
case, was equally correct in the other. 
What renders her ignorance" on the sub- 
ject more remarkable, is, that she was 
once the wife of an Englishman, having 
been married early in life to a lieutenant 
in the navy, whom, as she informed me, 
"fut noye, pauvre diable." I could scarcely 
restrain a smile, on hearing her make use 
of so contemptuous an epithet, as '* pau- 
vre diable,** in speaking of her husband, 
whilst the expression of her countenance 
was most ludicrous, indicating a struggle 
between her natural vivacity and an at- 
tempt to look sentimental; the pense- 
rosa style certainly did not suit her. 

The heroine of the day, at the time of 
our arrival in the colony, was a lady, 
who was called the modern Clementine, 
in consequence of having become de- ' 
ranged through her attachment to an 
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English naval officer who died in the 
island ; he had been very much in her 
society^ and had paid her such devoted 
attention as to engage her affection ; her 
imagination was ardent^ and her feelings 
were acute^ and she loved with enthu- 
siasm. But^ it too often happens, that 

** The spring of love resembleth 

" The uncertain glory of an April day,** 

and Clementine's heart was destined to 
find it so : her lover was taken ill with 
fever, and his life was soon despaired of* 
she became his assiduous nurse, admi- 
nistering his medicines, and doing all in 
her power to soothe the hours of illness ; 
but in vain : Clementine's devoted lOve 
could not avert the impending blow 
— ^he died in her arms. From that time 
she has never been perfectly in her senses; 
but is not at any time so irrational as to 
be unfit for mixing in society. 
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A monument has been erected by her 
father^ at her desire, over the spot where 
her lorer was laid, in that burial ground 
where so many of his countrymen repose 
afar from their native land ; for 

** Where their fathers* ashes be 
" Their own may never lie !'* 

To that tomb Clementine repairs nightly, 
and with all the constancy of a woman^ 
and all the zeal of a Catholic, offers her 
prayers over the grave of him she loved, 
doubtless with more fervour than she 
would do at any sainted shrine. Years 
have not impaired the strength of her 
attachment, or diminished the poignancy 
of her regrets, and Clementine adds one 
more to the number of instances which 
prove the d^h and durabUity of woman's 
love : so lasting an affection is said to be 
rarely felt by her countrywomen. If the 
charge be true, it would become those 
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who make it to consider whether it is not 
to be traced to the manner in which the 
weaker sex il3 treated by the stronger : it 
was an Englishmen, I will say with me- 
lancholy pride, that inspired the passion 
I have recorded. 

Amongst the objects that arrested my 
attention in passing through the country, 
I remember being struck with the ap- 
pearance of the Hindoo convicts, at work 
on the roads; these are men who have 
committed various offences in India, and 
have been sent to the Mauritius (at the 
requetsit, I believe, of Governor Farquhar) 
to be employed in this way ; they were 
dispersed about the country in parties, 
under the coihmand of an English Ser- 
jeant, and had eax^h a smaU ring round 
one ancle, merely as a mark, for it is too 
i^ht to be a punishment ; they had 
mostly ia ferocious scowling aspect, and 
some particularly seemed to me suited to 
be the study of a painter in Salvator 
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Rosa's style : the dark malignant glance^ 
the bent brow, the turban of dkty white, 
or dusky red; the loose drapery, only 
half clothing the body, gave them a wild, 
picturesque appearance, to which mountain 
scenery added still greater effect. 

Travelling has been greatly facilitated, 
of late years, by the improvement of the 
roads, which are now in general excellent; 
for this they are indebted to the English 
government. Before the conquest of the 
island, I was told, there was hardly a 
road fit for a carriage of any kind ; in- 
deed the use of carriages was but little 
known at that time, and horses were very 
scarce ; donkeys were chiefly used ; and, 
indeed, those sure-footed animals were 
best adapted for journies through intricate 
woods, and along the brink of ravines, 
in the narrow paths which then led 
through the country. The English have 
made roads^ and introduced horses, and 
the humble donkey is less frequently seen ; 
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many of the Creoles, however, still travel 
on then* bonniquets, of which they take 
great care; they are much larger and 
finer looking animals than the donkeys in 
England, and are in very good order. 

The Creole ladies are not so fond of 
riding as the English, and do not sit at 
all gracefiilly on horseback. 

It is well known to have been for- 
merly the custom in France, for females 
to sit on horses like gentlemen ; I re- 
member seeing an elderly lady riding in 
this way, who would. not be persuaded to 
give up the ancienne mode, for one, 
which she found far less convenient and 
safe : she certainly presented a singular 
appearance to me, as I had never before 
seen a female equestrian so mounted. 

The usual mode of conveyance, is by 
palanquins, as in India, and very com- 
fortable, luxurious conveyances they are : 
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the bearers are never less than four in 
number^ and are sometimes six^ eighty or 
twelve, according to the distance they 
are to travel; these men have a quick 
running pace, very much resembling the 
trot of a horse; the motion is not un- 
pleasant, and rather disposes one to sleep, 
which is not surprising, considering that 
you recline on a soft mattress, with a 
cushion for the head, whilst the sun is 
quite excluded by silken curtains and 
blinds :' the bearers carry a long stick in 
one hand, whilst the pole of the palan* 
quin rests on the opposite shoulder, and 
move about this stick, so as to keep time 
with the movement of their feet; and 
they beguile their journey by a discordant 
kind of song, a sort of recitative, which 
they keep up all the way, and which, 
although not very agreeable to the trar 
veller, serves to cheer and animate those 
who are bearing him along : the bearers 
are quite unclothed to the waist, and 
wear short full petticoats, confined by a 
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broad sash over the hips, and bordered 
with coloured cloth or worsted ; a cotton 
handkerchief round the head, or a Scottish 
looking cap, completes the costume* Pa- 
lanquins are used for paying visits in the 
town, no less than for long journies, and 
sedan chairs are also employed in the 
same way. The most extraordinary look- 
ing vehicle I saw there, was a large coach 
drawn by oxen, in which a French gentle- 
man travelled about. 

Whilst we were at Plaines Wilhems, 
we visited a garden in the neighbourhood 
of Mons. B.'s estate, laid out with great 
care, and adorned with statues : the fre- 
quent hurricanes however had greatly 
injured their beauty. 

On the return of cool weather we 
quitted the country again, and resided in 
town. We had not been there a week 
before a second storm, scarcely less alarm- 
ing than the first, threatened destruction 
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to the houses : the wind^ on this occasion^ 
did not prove so injurious to buildings, 
from the circumstance of its blowing stea- 
dily from one quarter, instead of shifting 
about continually, as in the former hurri- 
cane ; but the fall of rain was considerably 
greater ; — so that the country was inun- 
dated on a more extensive scale, and 
several blacks were drowned, together 
with much cattle. The frequent occur* 
rence of these terrific tempests alone, 
would have rendered a residence at the 
Mauritius not desirable to me ; for I con- 
fess myself a much greater coward in 
danger on land than at sea : this seems 
strange, but so it is : I am more calm and 
collected in a storm on the ocean than 
in one on the shore : perhaps it is that 
the mind is more impressed, at sea, with 
the power of the Almighty, and the con- 
sciousness of His presence ; so that the 
tumult of the imagination subsides into 
calm and solemn feelings of resignation 
and trust in Him : I think this is the case ; 
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but whatever be the cause, I am sure of 
the effect. 

Earthquakes are never experienced at 
the Mauritius : what awfiil scenes of that 
kind I have witnessed in the West Indies ! 
Surely there is nothing more appalling 
than to feel the solid earth rolling beneath 
us, and undulating like the waves! — to 
hear the stones grind together in the walls 
of our houses, and the windows rattle in 
their frames ; and to dread momentarily 
being swallowed up by the opening ground! 
yet, in countries where earthquakes are 
frequent, persons become habituated even 
to such alarms, and they make no impres- 
sion beyond the moment of immediate 
danger. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Protestant Place of Worship ; — Catholic 
Church ; — Ceremony of Confirmation ; — 
Marriages; — Divorces easily obtained. 



There is no Protestant Church yet built 
at the Mauritius, but divine service is 
performed once every Sunday in a build- 
ing which was once a powder-magazine, 
and which has been fitted up with pews, 
pulpit, reading-desk, &c. for the purpose ; 
a steeple has lately been added, which 
gives it rather more the appearance of a 
place of worship : the walls are of an im- 
mense thickness, so that it would be an 
excellent place of refuge in a hurricane. 
When we arrived in the colony, the seats 
appointed for diflPerent descriptions of 
persons were distinctly marked out by 
being painted in large black letters on 
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the white walls, thus — "Heads of De- 
partments, Civil," — '' Heads of Depart- 
ments, Military," — and so on : this had a 
singular appearance in a place appropri- 
ated to religious purposes, but was after- 
wards done away with. Our church music 
consisted of the military band; and the 
sounds of the various instruments seemed 
more likely to inspire martial than devo- 
tional ideas. There are two Protest- 
ant clergymen, the civil and the garrison 
chaplain. 

The Roman Cathohc church is a 
larger building, and is always well at- 
tended : the females, both white and co- 
loured, are attired as if for a place of 
public amusement ; their heads adorned 
with flowers, over which they wear a 
white lace veil ; their persons loaded with 
ornaments. I went twice to this church 
soon after we came to the island, on the 
festival of Easter and on the first con- 
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firmation which had taken place there 
since the arrival of the bishop. 

The ceremony of confirmation was 
certainly interesting and impressive, al- 
though attended by a parade and dis- 
play which gave it less the character 
of a religious rite than of a scene got up 
for the purpose of exciting the feelings ; 
a number of girls (sixty I think,) walked 
in couples up the aisle, between a row of 
British soldiers on each side, whose at- 
tendance the Bishop had requested of 
the Commandant of the garrison. These 
young persons were dressed in white, 
with chaplets of white roses in their hair, 
each bearing a wax taper in her hand, 
and having a long veil over her head. I 
could have imagined I was witnessing a 
procession of youthfiil novices about to 
take the vows which were to confine 
them to the cloister for life ; they were 
preceded by six little children, of the ages 
of four and five, who scattered flowers as 
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they went : the bishop, in his glittering 
robes, administered to each of the young 
communicants the consecrated wafer, and 
then a salute of cannon, by an arrange- 
ment previously made, announced to the 
inhabitants of Port Louis that their youth- 
ful countrywomen had ratified their bap- 
tismal vows by taking the sacrament. — 
This military parade and accompaniment 
accords but little with our ideas as pro- 
testants, and seems ill suited to the sim- 
plicity and humility of Christian worship * 
but all this " pomp and circumstance*' has 
its effect on the imagination : — ^the peal- 
ing organ, the clouds of incense rising 
before the altar and slowly involving the 
congregation in a mist of fragrance, the 
chaunting priests, the veiled votaresses, 
all conspire to impress the mind, when 
witnessed for the first time. What must 
be the imposing splendour of the catholic 
ritual beneath the dome of St. Peter's ? 
On this occasion two little Malabar boys, 
in their eastern dress, ofiiciated before 
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the altar. A lady near me^ who had a 
daughter among the young communicants^ 
was deeply affected^ and wept abundantly 
the whole time ; it was no empty pageant 
to her ; her extreme agitation proved that 
she felt it a solemn religious rite in which 
her child was joining, and it was impos- 
sible not to feel respect for the sincerity 
of her devotion and the tenderness of her 
maternal solicitude : I did not know her 
name. When the whole service was 
ended the young girls partook of a de- 
jeuner, provided for them at the bishop's 
residence. The ceremonial of the catholic 
worship being so much more calculated 
to impose on the senses than our simple 
form, the slaves and free coloured people 
were invariably attracted to the former, 
and none ever attended the service of the 
protestant church ; they went to mass as 
to any public show : it was a beau spec- 
tacle for them, and afforded them an op- 
portunity of displaying their gay dresses ; 
but they were perfectly devoid of religious 
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ideas^ and the slaves in particular, were 
in the grossest ignorance of Christianity. 
The Bishop, I was informed, had made 
some alterations in the service of the 
church at the Mauritius, rendering some 
of the forms longer and more impressive : 
this was the case with the marriage cere- 
mony, and it was perhaps requisite that 
additional solemnity should be given to 
that rite (which indeed is a sacrament 
amongst catholics), as it had become a 
mere empty form — the matrimonial tie 
being continually dissolved, on the most 
trivial pretence. 

According to the " Code Napoleon/* 
which had been established at the Mau- 
ritius, any two persons who were dissatis- 
fied with each other, or who found that 
their tempers, tastes, or habits, did not 
assimilate, might obtain a divorce, and 
the parties were at liberty to marry again. 
" Incompatibilite d'humeur," was the cause 
most frequently alleged for the dissolution 
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of the conjugal engagement : thus, on the 
sUghtest pretext, a couple who had been 
joined together by a formal legal process 
were disunited again and free to enter 
into new ties, as inclination or caprice 
prompted : a divorce could not be effected 
however, unless both parties agreed in 
desiring it ; — ^if their wishes accorded in 
this respect, they went to a lawyer to 
signify to him their desires : they were 
required to wait one year, to consider the 
matter; then, at the expiration of that 
period, if no alteration had taken place in 
their sentiments, they were formally di- 
vorced, and the female resumed her 
maiden name. I have heard of some 
ladies having been divorced thus, and re- 
married several times, and meeting their 
successive ci-devant husbands in public, 
with perfect indifference. 

The title '^ La divorcee," . has not the 
same stigma attached to it, under such 
circumstances, as in England is affixed 
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to a repudiated wife. In advertisements 
of property, it is not unusual to see 

Madame divorcee divorcee — 

the lady's present name being succeeded 
by each of those she has borne in turn. 
In consequence of the hymeneal tie 
being thus easily broken, I have heard 
that on a wedding taking place, jokes are 
passed, and speculations as to the pro- 
bable durabihty of the engagement are 
not uncommon ; and that sometimes it is 
actually conjectured who will be the next 
choice of each, when they shall have 
become tired of each other's society. It 
is obvious how much disunion and dis- 
affection must be produced in faraihes by 
this facility of divorce; — how must the 
ties of parent and child be weakened, and 
how must the harmony of domestic life 
be continually invaded by the slightest 
matrimonial differences being allowed to 
lead to consequences so serious.^ The 
knowledge that the law would release 
them from each other whenever they 
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wish^ must render the married pair 
habitually careless whether they please 
or displease each other; and no doubt 
many a trivial disagreement^ which might 
otherwise be succeeded by complete re- 
conciliation^ is, owing to this pernicious 
custom, the cause of open rupture and 
final separation. It occasionally happens 
as if to evince the inconsistency of the 
human heart, that, after a divorce has 
taken place, the gentleman, who has 
borne the title of husband, discovers 
various excellencies and attractions in 
his former partner which he never before 
discerned, and seeks her society with as 
much eagerness as if it possessed the 
charm of novelty. 

I knew an instance of a couple who, 
after being married twenty years, found 
that such was the '^ incompatibilite d'hu- 
meur" between them, that they must 
separate! They had daughters already 
grown up, who continued to live with 
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their mother in town, and the father re- 
tired to his country house. Some little 
time after, he visited la divorcee, and 
found her, as he said, *' tout a fait char- 
mante, si spirituelle! si aimable!" He 
had no idea she was so agreeable ! This 
was too absurd after an intimate union 
of twenty years. Nor was this a solitary 
instance of such inconsistency, ridiculous 
as it appears. I never heard, however, 
of such a penchant bringing a couple to- 
gether again. To be re-married would 
dissolve the charm. " Les amities re- 
nonces,** says Rochefoucault, " deman- 
dent plus de soins, que celles qui n'ont 
jamais ete rompues." Yet a wedding is 
always an affair of great importance 
amongst the Creoles, and occupies the 
whole family in preparations for some 
time previously : it is the custom on a 
young lady being engaged, for her parents 
to send out through the whole circle of 
their acquaintance, written notifications 
of the important event, couched in these 
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terms : — ^' Jai Thonneur de vous annoncer 
le prochain marriage de ma fiUe^ avec 

Monsieur ." After the weddings the 

bride makes her round of visits^ dressed 
in her bridal suit, which is always as 
costly as the parties can possibly afford ; 
by this arrangement she signifies whom 
she intends to retain on her visiting list, 
and whom she wishes to drop. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Visit of an Arab Prince to the Mauritius ; — 
Visit of the Sons of Radama, the King of 
Madagascar ; — Their going to England; — 
Radamcis promises with Regard to the Slave 
Trade ;— His conduct to the Missionaries ; — 
Condition of Slaves at the Mauritius ; — Cap- 
ture of Slave Ships ; — Apprenticed Blacks ; 
"^Frequent occurrences of Poisoning ; — 
Conduct of Free Colonial l^ersons f'^^Anec* 
dote of a Slave. 



A STRANGER, on arriving at Port Louis, is 
struck by the variety of features, com- 
plexions, and attire, displayed in its 
streets : — Europeans, Chinese, Malays, 
Hindoos, Africans, Arabs, mingling toge- 
ther : — of all these, I think the Chinese 
decidedly the most ugly. I recollect your 
astonishment, my dear Ellen, when one of 
these, who had come to your father about 
some furniture he was making for us, on 
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removing his hat from his head^ let fall 
his long plaited hair, which reached down 
to his feet, as he stood before us — then, 
on taking his leave, gathering up the plait 
in a moment, as he resumed his hat. 

An Arab prince, son of the king of 
Johanna, a small island near the coast of 
Africa, visited the Mauritius soon after 
we arrived there ; I thought his dress 
very becoming and suited to his tall sta- 
ture and majestic air : — he wore a turban 
composed of a rich and splendid shawl ; 
another, equally postly, was wrapt round 
his waist, over a full, flowing, white gar- 
ment which reached to his knees, and 
under which he had full, loose trowsers : 
his manners were polite, and he really 
made a very graceful bow, although he 
never received lessons from a Parisian 
dancing master or teacher of attitudes ; 
nor had he seen any court more brilliant 
than that of his father : his countenance 
was mild and benevolent, and he seemed 
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{>^rfectly good humoured : — ^his father, he 
said, was very partial to the English, and 
happy to be of service to them. The 
King of Johanna had really, on many 
occasidns, been very kind to the crews of 
English ships that had tou<^hed at his 
island. His eldest son he styled the Prince 
of Wales, and his second, the Duke of 
York. I asked the prince whether he 
would not like to visit England ? he re- 
plied, '' Yes, if I could take with me my 
father and mother, my wife and my little 
ones." He spoke both English and French 
with ease, and complied with our customs 
of taking tea in the evening, &c. &c.-t- 
When I recollected the strong line of dis- 
tinction which is drawn in the West Indies 
between persons of di£Perent complexions, 
I thought how much surprized my friends 
itt that part of the world would be could 
they see me chatting, on terms of 
equality, with a man whose skin was 
pearly black! How absurd, and how 
unjust a prejudice is that which causes 
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human beings to look down on some of 
their fellow-creatures, merely because 
their skin is of a different hue ! 

The Arab prince, whenever he walked 
out, was attended by several followers, 
clothed in long, full crimson dresses, with 
turbans of the same colour, and un- 
sheathed scymitars, which they held over 
the right shoulder : I remarked, even 
amongst these unlettered people, a strik- 
ing difference between the demeanour 
and aspect of the prince and that of his 
attendants; the former being dignified 
and gentle, the latter coarse and ferocious. 

Two sons of Radama, king of Mada^ 
gascar, who has since died, also visited 
the Mauritius, where they were received 
with a salute of cannon and other marks 
of respect, usually paid to distinguished 
individuals : they embarked from thence 
for England, and remained in this country 
some time : — on re-visiting the Mauritius 
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afterwards, they spoke in raptures of all 
that they had seen in England, and ex- 
pressed themselves much pleased with 
the reception they had met with from 
the king, who had presented them with 
a suit of the uniform of his own regiment, 
which they were very proud of wearing, 
and said they would always be ready to 
fight for King George ; his Majesty had 
also sent Radama an English carriage, 
which considerably augmented the regard 
and admiration professed by the sable 
monarch for the British sovereign. 

Radama promised to use his utmost 
endeavours to oppose the slave trade, 
provided the English would supply him 
with musquets and ammunition to defend 
him against his enemies : he seemed to 
have entertained warm wishes for the ad- 
vancement of civilization amongst his 
people, and requested that artizans and 
mechanics may be sent from England to 
tjsach his subjects the trades practised in 
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Europe : his army, we heard, was welU 
disciplined and had been instructed in 
military tactics by an English Serjeant, 
whom he had appointed generalissimo of 
his forces. 

Radama was indulgent to the mis* 
sionaries established in his dominions, and 
allowed them to give all the religious in- 
struction they wished to his people, on 
condition that they should also teach them 
some useful trade. I heard of. his being 
much annoyed once by some dissentions 
amongst the missionaries ; on which occa- 
sion he declared, that if they did not live 
in peace and quiet, they should not re- 
main in his kingdom :— :he asked them, 
how it was that they, who came to teach 
men to live on terms of kindness and to 
Ipve each other, could not be at peace 
amongst themselves ? 

; Poor Radama never was in a state 
of tranquillity ; insurrections frequently 
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broke out among his subjects/ and his 
eldest son had been assassinated : — ^the 
members of his family were continually 
quarrelling together^ and he was much 
harrassed by the attacks of a neighbour- 
ing sovereign ; for although he was called 
the king of Madagascar^ he did not pos- 
sess the whole of that immense island. 

Governor Farquhar had an interview 
with Radama^ having stopped at M ada-^ 
gascar on his way to England^ and great 
pomp and parade was displayed on the 
occasion by the latter, who was highly 
gratified at receiving the honour of a visit 
from the representative of the King of 
England. 

The natives are a clever, intelUgent 
race, and I should think their progress in 
civilization will be rapid. 

The slaves at the Mauritius who come 
from that island, are called Malgaches; 
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they are superior in talent to the blacks 
from the continent of Africa^ but are^ in 
general, more treacherous and discon- 
tented as domestic seryants. 

I was astonished, on landing at the 
Mauritius, to see so many unclothed 
blacks in the streets, literally with nothing 
but a piece of blue cloth round the waist ! 
which hardly reached to the knees : — 
almost all the slaves who came from the 
country with provisions to sell, were in 
this condition : long habit, perhaps, les- 
sens the disgust which one naturally feels 
gn first beholding these unclothed men 
about the town ; but no length of time 
can reconcile one to so revolting a sight. 
The negroes who carry water about from 
house to house, and are employed in driv- 
ing carts in Port Louis, are chained toge- 
ther in couples ; they were slaves who 
had run away from their masters, or been 
guilty of some other offence : the sound 
of the heavy chains clanking, as they 
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passed through the streets^ I used to think 
horrible to hear ! 

The slaves at the Mauritius are cer* 
tainly a very degraded race, and I fear 

instances of cruelty are but too frequent 
there, in remote parts of the country, 
where the fear of detection is less likely 
to operate as a restraint on the oppressor's 
wrath. 

The female slaves in the town often 
display much finery in their attire, and it 
is a matter of indifference to their owners 
by what means they acquire it: those 
who have long straight hair, like Euro- 
peans, are very proud of this natural or- 
nament, and arrange their tresses with 
the greatest care ; those whose hair is in- 
clined to be woolly, use their utmost ef- 
forts, by unwearied combing and deluging 
their heads with cocoa-nut oil, to bring 
their rebellious locks into proper smooth- 
ness ; yet, after all these labours, the most 
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they can effect is to make stiff corkscrew 
ringlets^ hanging round their faces like Me- 
dusa's snakes : others^ of the same ebony 
complexion^ can boast of beautiful^ soft^ 
glossy hair ; but I observed a great dif- 
ference between those of African and those 

* 

of Hindoo descent: the colour may be 
the same, but the delicate, often Grecian 
outline of feature, the smooth velvet-like 
skin, the regular white teeth, and sym- 
metry of form, mark and distinguish the 
Indian; whilst the African features are 
invariably ugly. 

The Creoles of the Mauritius are very 
indignant at being accused of carrying on 
the slave trade, and repel the charge with 
vehemence ; but at the time I was there, 
negroes were said to be often landed on 
some parts of the coast beyond the vigil- 
ance of a British man-of-war. There are 
some little creeks and bays into which a 
large vessel cannot enter, but small barks 
can securely glide and land their human 
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dargo under the veil of nighty and then 
easily may they be disposed amongst the 
estates : the circumstance of blacks hav- 
ing been met yrith who could not speak 
any intelligible language, and whose 
appearance was that of newly-arrived 
Africans, was alone sufficient to excite 
suspicion, and I believe none of the Eng- 
lish residents doubted the existence of 
the traffic in slaves. 

Two or three captures were made of 
French slave ships by our men-of-war on 
the coast of Africa, and the negroes, on 
being landed at the Mauritius, were placed 
in a lai^e building called the Bagne, where 
they were fed and clothed at the expense 
of government, until they were appren- 
ticed, to any individuals who chose to ap- 
ply for them, as domestic servants : — ^the 
term of japprenticeship was fourteen years, 
after which they were to be considered at 
liberty to work for themselves ; such, 
however, is the natural indolence of Afri- 
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cans, that I fear very many will not find 
freedom a blessing ; for, to be thrown on 
their own exertions will be, to the greater 
part, to be deprived of the means of subsist^ 
ence : — with Creole blacks the case would 
be very diflferent; they are an active, 
intelligent set of people, participating 
largely in the vivacity, shrewdness, and 
liveliness of fancy of their French owners ; 
they, if obliged to support themselves by 
their own labour, would, no doubt, be 
very industrious; but Africans have so 
great an aversion to all active employ- 
ment, that they will beg, steal, or suffer 
want, rather than work. 

The conduct of the free coloured 
persons towards their slaves is invariably 
very harsh and severe, and they far sur-» 
pass the whites in strict discipline and 
pruel usage ; every kind of torture short 
of murder — and it too often ends in mur- 
der — is practised by these persons to* 
wards those who are in bondage to 
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them; and^ strange as it may appear^ 
they who once were slaves^ are always 
the most cruel masters. Sterne, in de<* 
scribing the black girl, who had so much 
compassion as to avoid killing flies when 
she brushed them away, remarks, that 
^' having suffered persecution she had 
learned mercy." Now this, I think, is by 
no means the case with mankind in 
general ; — the child who has been treated 
with severity and stem unkindness- 
*' which mocks the tear it caused to flow " 
• — ^who has never been accustomed to the 
voice of affection or encouragement, com- 
monly grows up a selfish, callous being* 
I have heard it remarked, that at public 
schools, the boys who have suffered most 
as fags, are generally the most despotic 
when it becomes their turn to rule. And, 
undoubtedly, they who have worn the 
chains of slavery are always found the 
most ready to rivet the fetters on their 
fellow-men, and to increase, by every 
means in their power, the heaviness of 
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the yoke which has been imposed on 
those whom circumstances have made 
their property. Some instances of great 
cruelty in the conduct of those persons, 
occurred during our abode at the Mau* 
ritius ; and it is universally allowed that 
they are, in their general treatment, un- 
relenting and severe in no common 
degree; — ^this is also the case with the 
free coloured people of the West Indies, 
and it is well known that the slaves there 
prefer the hardest labour in the service 
of the whites to being the property of 
those of their own colour ; — I have my* 
self heard this assertion repeatedly made 
by negroes, by whom nothing is dreaded 
more than to be sold to a black, or 
mulatto master or mistress : this de* 
scription of persons at the Mauritius are 
usually very insolent and overbearing in 
their deportment, even to their superiors; 
many of them are affluent, and it is said 
that they arie fast rising to importance 
as a wealthy portion of the community. 
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whilst the whites are decreasing in riches 
proportionably ; they have, of late yeajrs, 
evinced as great desire for the progress 
of education amongst their own class, 
who, it will be remembered, do not 
associate at all with the white Creoles ; 
and I heard that they had petitioned go- 
vernment for permission to found a col- 
lege, or rather public school, for the in- 
struction of their youth in the various 
branches of learning at their own ex- 
pence, their children not being admitted 
into the school for white boys. I have 
not since been informed whether the plan 
is likely to be carried into execution ; but 
it is to be hoped so praiseworthy a design 
has not been frustrated. With the in- 
crease of. affluence, the progress of edu- 
cation should keep pace; when their 
minds become properly enlightened, and 
adorned with useful knowledge, they will 
be better qualified to maintain their due 
station in society, and correct notions of 
self-estimation will be substituted in the 
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place of those vulgar feelings of imagined 
consequence, arising from ignorance, and 
founded on the possession of riches only. 

The dreadful practice of poisoning is 
but too frequent amongst the slaves: — 
the island abounds in poisonous plants, 
and their fatal properties are well known 
to the negroes, who make use of that 
knowledge as vengeance prompts. The 
draught of death is often administered by 
the waiting maid to her mistress, or by 
the valet to his master, and sometime^ 
the most indulged and trusted servants 
are the ministers of the revenge of others, 
and at their instigation mix poison in the 
food of their owners, who take, unsus- 
pectingly, from their hands what, perhaps, 
they would fear to take from others. — » 
What a state of society ! to be surrounded 
by dangers, against which there is no pos- 
sibility of guarding ! to have the bitterest 
foes in their personal attendants— to see 
their children cradled in the arms of those 



I 
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who are waiting for a favourable oppor* 
tunity to make those children orphans — 
to be attended on the bed of sickness by 
persons who will perhaps take advantage 
of that sickness, to mingle poison in the 
medicine or diet of the invalid — and to 
feel, at no moment of existence, secure 
from plotted murder ! The disposition 
of Africans is known to be so deeply re- 
vengefiil, that for a very trifling punish* 
ment inflicted by a master, he is likely to 
fall a victim ; no wonder then, that when 
the proprietors of slaves are harsh in their 
treatment, they should feel the direful 
effects of negro vengeance ! A striking 
bad trait in the negro character, however, 
is, that they frequently take the life of a 
master or mistress who has been particu- 
larly indulgent to them, and has promised 
that they shall be free when he or she 
dies : — ^in consequence of this assurance 
being given to a slave, he becomes so 
eager for the promised boon, that instead 
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of waiting for the natural death of his 
awner^ he puts an end to his existence 
by poison. Gratitude is not commonly 
found amongst slaves, much as they have 
been praised for that quality ; nor can any 
one, who knows any thing of human na- 
ture, be surprised at this. It will be 
acknowledged by all who are acquainted 
with the lower classes in England, that 
gratitude is Seldom found amongst them : 
how many charitable and beneficent inr 
dividuals are there who spend their lives 
in doing good to numbers, and how few 
do they find truly grateful ? why then 
should it be supposed that negroes are 
universally and invariably sensible of be- 
nefits conferred — ^and why is the most 
exaggerated picture often drawn of their 
patience, hmnility, and tneekness under 
oppression, as if they were beings endued 
with angelic qualities ? — ^yet I would not 
say^that gratitude is never met with from 
them ; and the tale I am about to relate 
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proves that it does exist m the breasts of 
some^ whilst many instances could be re- 
corded of the reverse. 

A lady residing at the Mauritius, many 
years ago, emancipated a slave whose 
good conduct and fidelity she wished to 
reward : being in affluent circumstances, 
she gave him, with his freedom, a sum of 
money which enabled him to establish 
himself in business ; and being very in*- 
dustrious and thrifty, he soon became 
rich' enough to purchase a small estate in 
the country, whither he retired with his 
family : — years passed away, and whilst 
he was rapidly accumulating money his 
former mistress was sinking into poverty ; 
misfortune had overtaken her, and she 
found herself in old age, poor, solitary, 
neglected, and in want of the common 
comforts of life : — this man heard of 
her unhappy condition and immediately 
came to the town and sought her out in 
her humble abode : with the utmost re* 

M 
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spect he expressed his coneem at finding 
his honoured lady in so reduced a state^ 
and implored her to come to his estate^ 
and allow him the gratification of pro- 
viding for her future comforta The lady 
was much affected at the feeling evinced 
by her old servant^ but decUned his oSer ; 
he could not, however, be prevailed on to 
relinquish his design : '^ My good mis^ 
tress," said he, " oblige me by accepting 
my services ; when you were rich you 
were kind to me ; you gave me freedom 
and money, with which, through God's 
blessing, I have been enabled to make 
myself comfortable in life, and now I only 
do my duty in asking you to share my 
prosperity when you are in need." His 
urgent entreaties at length prevailed, and 
the lady was conveyed, in his palanquin, 
to the comfortable and well-furnished 
apartments assigned to her by his grate- 
fiil care : his wife and daughters received 
her with the utmost respect, and always 
shewed, by their conduct, that they con- 
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sidered themselves her servants : deserted 
by those who had been her equals in sta- 
tion, and who had professed themselves 
her friends whilst she was in affluence, 
this good lady passed the remainder of 
her days in comfort and ease, amid those 
who had once been her dependants. 

Such instances are very rare indeed ; 
perhaps, therefore, they excite a deeper 
interest and a warmer feeling of admi- 
ration than we should otherwise feel on 
hearing of the performance of a simple 
act of duty. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

Scenery at Pamplemonsses ; — Tombs of Paul 
and Virginia ; — Botanical Garden ; — De- 
scription of an Estate at Pamplemonsses;-^ 
Cingalese Prisoners; — Account of Eyhda^ 
poler, the Cingalese Prince, and the Cruelty 
of the King of Candi ; — Productions of the 
Island, ^c. 



In December, 1825, we quitted Port Louis, 
to spend the warm season in that district 
of the island which is named Pample- 
monsses, a part of the country to which a 
romantic interest has been given by the 
tale of Paul and Virginia : strangers are 
generally eager to hasten to the spot where 
they are told they will behold the tombs 
of those unfortimate Creoles, whose mu- 
tual affection and unhappy fate are de- 
scribed so pathetically by St. Pierre. 
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Junior lieutenants and midshipmen, 
and others of the age of romance, always 
make it a point to visit these tombs as 
soon as possible after their arrival: if 
they can only get on shore for a few 
hours, they hire or borrow horses, and 
proceed with all haste to the interesting 
scene. On reaching the spot to which 
they are directed, they enter a pretty gar- 
den, laid out with great care, and are 
conducted along a walk, bordered with 
bushes, bearing a profusion of roses, and 
having a stream of the clearest water 
flowing on each side : at the end of this 
walk the visitor sees a red, glaring monu- 
ment, which he is told is the tomb of 
Virginia ; at the termination of a similar 
avenue, on the opposite side of the gar- 
den, appears another monument, exactly 
resembling the first, which is designated 
the tomb of Paul: a grove of bamboos 
surrounds each. The traveller feels dis- 
appointed on beholding these tasteless 
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red masses, instead of elegant monuments 
of Parian marble, which would seem alone 
worthy of such a purpose and such a 
situation ; but that is not the only disap^ 
pointment destined to be experienced by 
him : after having allowed his imagination 
to depict the shades of Paul and Virginia 
hovering about the spot where their re- 
mains repose — after having pleased him- 
self with the idea that he had seen those 
celebrated tombs, and given a sigh to the 
memory of those faithful lovers, separated 
in life, but in death united — ^after all this 
waste of sympathy, he learns at last, that 
he has been under a delusion the whole 
time — that no Virginia was there in- 
terred— *and that it is a matter of doubt 
whether there evqr existed such a person 
as Paul ! What a pleasing illusion is then 
dispelled; how many romantic dreams^ 
inspired by the perusal of St. Pierre's tale, 
are doomed to vanish when the truth is 
ascertained ! — the fact is, that these tombs 
have been built to gratify the eager 'desire 
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which the Enghsh have always evinced 
to behold such interesting mementos ; — 
formerly only one was erected, but the 
proprietor of the place, finding that all 
the English visitors, on being conducted 
to this, as the tomb of Virginia, always 
asked to see that of Paul also, determined 
on building a similar one, to which he gave 
that appellation. Many have been the 
visitors who have been gratified, conse- 
quently, by the conviction that they had 
looked on the actual burial place of that 
unfortunate pair. These ''tombs'* are 
scribbled over with the names of the va- 
rious persons who have visited them, 
together with verses and pathetic ejacu- 
culations, and sentimental remarks. St. 
Pierre's story of the lovers is prettily 
written, and his description of the scenic 
beauties of the island are correct, although 
not even his . pen can do full justice to 
them ; but there is little truth in the tale : 
it is said, that there was indeed a young 
lady sent from the Mauritius to France, 
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for education^ during the time that Mon- 
sieur de la Bourdonnais was governor of the 
colony— that her name was Virginia, and 
that she was shipwrecked in the St. Geran. 
I heard something of a young man being 
attached to her, and dying of grief for 
her loss ; but that part of the story is very 
doubtful. The '' Bay of the Tomb/* the 
'* Point of Endeavour," the '^ Isle of Am- 
ber," and the '' Cape of Misfortune," still 
bear the same names, and are pointed out 
as the memorable spots mentioned by St. 
Pierre. The bay tree, said to be planted 
by Petrarch at the grave of Virgil, could 
not have been held in greater veneration 
than the bamboos which flourish round 
these '* tombs" are honoured with : some 
persons have received commissions from 
their friends in England, to send them 
slips from those trees. The plant that 
grows near the remains of the Latian bard 
is now said to be destroyed by the inces- 
sant spoliation it received from English 
visitors ; but the bamboo groves are not 
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likely to share the same &te, since they 
are private property^ and will, no doubt, 
long continue to overshade the spot, and 
to form an agreeable abode for the beautir 
iul birds that sport among their branches^ 
But although the romance of the story is 
soon dispelled to those who reside at tiie 
Mauritius, the coimtry about Pample^ 
mousses is worth taking a journey to see ; 
it is not so striking in picturesque and 
grand scenery as some other parts of the 
island, but it displays a well cultivated, 
smiling aspect, very much resembling the 
general appearance of English landscapes; 
it is well wooded, but not mountainous ; 
and there is less to remind one of being 
in a tropical region than might be ex- 
pected. The village is pretty and po- 
pulous, and has a catholic church. — 
There is also a botanical garden in that 
neighbourhood, which, although not af- 
fording a great display of flowers, is well 
stocked with valuable and curious trees 
from different parts of the east : it is kept 
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in good order, and is an agreeable pro- 
menade. 

The clove tree thrives at the Mauri-* 
lius> and in some parts of the island 
it succeeds so well as to be a source of 
great emolument to the proprietor ; but 
the ruthless hurricane too often frustrates 
his hopes after every appearance of a fine 
clove harvest; it is^ indeed^ a common 
saying, that when the clove trees are 
particularly promising in their appear* 
ance^ a hurricane may certainly be ex*- 
pected. 

The estate on which we rented a 
small house- £t>r the summer, was one of 
the finest and largest in the island; it 
was also one of the most anciently set- 
tled estates, and had, in former years, 
been most prosperous and flourishing ; 
at the time we were there, it belonged to 
a colour^ man, who, with his mother, 
resided in a house opposite to the one 
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we occupied. This man had no taste to 
appreciate the beauties of the Eden 
around him ; only anxious about the 
cultivation of the cane^ he paid no atten- 
tion to the gardens and grounds where 
the marks of former care and attention 
were rapidly vanishing; yet there was 
still enough of beauty remaining on the 
whole^ to render it a delightful residence; 
the garden walks were strewed with 
leaves^ but the flower beds, laid out in 
an endless variety of forms, were adorned 
with radiant and fragrant flowers ; there 
were also several fine avenues of ma- 
jestic trees, whose branches formed an 
arch overhead, so thick, in some parts, as 
to exclude the sun completely, so that at 
noon-day, even in that climate, one might 
enjoy beneath their shade a coolness and 
gloom, such as are met with in the green- 
wood haunts of England, but seldom 
found in torrid lands. In other walks, 
the branches were less closely inter- 
woven, so that they admitted partial 
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gleams of the sun^ forming that graceful 
chequering of light and shade which is so 
pleasing to the . eye : beneath the trees 
were several stone seats^ and at the end 
of the principal avenue was a summer 
house — then a neglected spot, but once, 
no doubt, the favourite retreat of some 
French lady. This estate had once been 
the property of a gentleman of immense 
fortune, who took pleasure in omainent- 
ing and laying out the grounds. I have 
listened with interest to descriptions of 
the F6tes Champ6tres formerly held 
there : when the Creoles of the Mauritius 
were a richer and a gayer race of people 
than they now are, parties of pleasure 
often assembled, and spent weeks toge- 
ther at this hospitable mansion. A large 
piece of water, almost worthy the appel- 
lation of a lake, was then the scene of 
many a pleasant excursion; the master 
of the estate kept barges on its smooth 
surface, and they were often filled with 
ladies, whilst a band of music, stationed 
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on the shore^ added the enlivening effect 
of their various instruments to the charms 
of the evening landscape. Those bowers 
and groves^ and winding walks> now so 
much neglected and deserted^ once echoed 
with mirth and festivity^ and many a 
graceful form once reclined on those 
seats now always vacant ; we met with some 
of these stone seats of a circular form^capa^ 
ble of affording room for twenty persons^ 
dii^osed in the most retired parts of the 
grounds^ with a grass plat in fronts some- 
times a stone table in the centre^ on which 
doubtless, refreshments used to be placed; 
-!-^so numberless and intricate were the 
walks, that we were continually losing 
our way amongst them; and each day 
we found something new to admire: 
many beautiful birds sported in the trees 
about this place ; some a bright yellow, 
others a rich scarlet, and one, which I 
particularly admired, had its back of a 
clear brown colour, and its bosom, 
wings, and tail were of a most brilliant 
blue ; the country abounds, too, in beau- 
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tiful insects^ and the lizards are the most 
splendid in colour I have ever seen; 
some green^ with crimson spots^ others of 
a light blue, striped with brown, and 
others, again, of a uniform emerald tint 

No venomous or hurtfol animals are 
to be met with throughout the island; 
even the thick jungle which in India 
would be the hiding place of the. savage 
tiger, is at the Mauritius only the retreat 
of the timid hare, and its silence, instead 
of being interrupted by the hissing of ser* 
pents, is disturbed only by the soft 
cooings of the dove. 

One of the natural curiosities of the 
island is a lake on the top of a moun- 
tain ; another is a large cavity of a cir- 
cular shape in a mountain, called '^ Le 
Tronc aux Cerfs,** being much frequented 
by deer ; it is of considerable depth, and 
there is a path leading down to the bot- 
tom of it which is carpeted with vwdure. 
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I did not visit either of these spots^ as 
they were at too great a distance to 
suit me. 

The district of Pamplemonsses pleased 
me particularly^ and we used to take 
most agreeable walks morning and even* 
ing : in our rambles^ we used often to 
see natural bowers of jessamine^ into 
which you, Ellen, and Mary would run 
with delight, and gather your little bas- 
kets full of the sweet flowers ; — ^the blue 
and purple liana hung in festoons from 
tree to tree, and that most friagrant of 
flowers, the Arabian jessamine, grew wild 
about our path; a variety of beautiful 
little flowers of the convolvulus kind, 
spread over the grass, so that we could 
not tread without crushing some, a cir- 
cumstance greatly lamented by both of 
you, whose exclamations of regret were 
incessant as we unavoidably trampled on 
the delicate embroidery nature had spread 
beneath our feet. 
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At the distance of a tolerable walk 
from the estate resided a prisoner of war 
from Ceylon, who had not been many 
months at the Mauritius, and was then 
living at a small but comfortable cottage 
at Pamplemonsses ; this was Eyhelapola, 
the maha nilimi, or prime minister to the 
king of Candi in Ceylon, who had been 
so unfortunate as to incur the displeasure 
of his royal master, and was, in conse- 
quence, subjected to the fury and revenge 
of the tyrant. The king sent an order for 
Eyhelapola, who was at some distance 
froni the capital, to appear before him ; 
he, dreading to obey the summons, sent 
his wife, his sister, and his two children, 
to plead for him, and implore pardon : — 
the wrath of the barbarian monarch was 
not appeased by the sight of Eyhela- 
pola's family ; on the contrary, he was 
resolved to wreak his vengeance on 
those unoffending individuals : — with 
savage cruelty, he caused the heads of 
the two children to be severed from 

N 
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their bodies in the presence of their ago- 
nised mother, and she was then made 
to pound them in a mortar ! her hands 
were tied to the pestle^ and a man^ 
holding each arm, moved it up and down 
until the dreadful task was completed : 
the two females were then drowned. The 
injured Eyhekpola, on being informed of 
the fate of his family, became from that 
moment the implacable enemy of the 
author of his misfortunes, and the friend 
of the English. After the conquest of 
Candi, it was deemed a politic measure 
to secure the person of this chief,. 83 
he was much beloved by the Cingalese, 
and it was feared he might exert his in- 
fluence over them in a manner prejudicial 
to the interests of the English : it was 
thought expedient afterwards to send him 
to the Mauritius, where he arrived in the 
year 1825. Twenty or thirty Candian, 
or Kandyan prisoners had been sent thi* 
tker several years previously, and were 
kept in confinement. Eyhelapola was at 
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liberty to travel about the country, Atid 
Hved in great comfort sit Pamplemofisses, 
receiving the kindest attentions from 

Major B , the oifBcer Hfho had the 

chief superintendance of the Kandyad 
prisoners^ and who did every thing in Mi 
power to render the old chief happy iH 
his exile : indeed many of the English 
paid him much attention and respect : — 
his domestic misfortunes and altered ccM^ 
dition inspired sympathy, amd be was ail 
object of interest to all who had se^!!^ him t 
he was always entitled the Prince, although 
I do not know that he had a legitimate 
claim to that distinctive appellation ; his 
countenance is very mild in its expression, 
but not intelligent, and his manner is 
gentle and unassuix»ftg: if ^fm might 
judge from his physiogftomy, I should 
pronounce him a person by no meaifi§ 
Hkely to foment political distuitoneesy ot 
to take an active part in pubKe afibirs : 
he seemed devoid 6f energy, and look^ 
like a very harmless, quiet personage. 
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Fond of children, he took great notice 
of those he met with amongst his Eng- 
lish friends: my little Mary attracted 
his attention particularly; she evinced 
much apprehension on being placed "on 
his knee for the first time, but soon be- 
came familiar with him, and smiled in his 
face as he patted her cheek. His dress 
was the subject of your particular inves- 
tigation, my dear Ellen : he wore a flat 
kind of hat, covered with white muslin, 
sometimes ornamented with gold; his hair, 
which, was as white as snow, was rolled 
up in a ball at the back part of his head, 
nearly on the nape of his neck, and was 
seen projecting beneath liis hat ; the rest 
of his dress consisted also of white muslin, 
and he had a necklace of lumps of gold, 
each the size and shape of a small hen's 
egg : whether these were solid or not, I 
cannot say ; if they were, the weight of 
the whole necklace must have been very 
great: he wore also a ring, the stone of 
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which, apparently an emerald, was nearly 
the size of a half-crown. 



Eyhelapola was attended by a young 
Cingalese, who was employed by govern^ 
ment as interpreter ; his name was Don 
Bastian, and he styled himself Mohandi- 
nam ; I have some notes now in my pos- 
session, written by him to your father. 

Don Bastian's complexion was many 
shades darker than that of the Prince 
being of a copper-colour, and his features 
were not handsome. I believe the Cin- 
galese are generally considered inferior in 
beauty to the Hindoos. His dress was 
very remarkable, being a compound of 
European and Asiatic : he wore a coat, 
made in the English fashion nearly, either 
of blue or green silk, very much oma- 
mented with gold lace, loose white trow- 
sers, a shawl wrapped round him, like a 
kind of petticoat, and reaching to his 
knees, another rich shawl round his waist. 
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Ukf a regimental si^sh^ and shoes and 
stpckings^ such as Englishmen wear ; his 
sword was sheathed in a scabbard of silver^ 
^ai^Utifidly embossed, and the hilt of which 
guttered with predous stones ; he never 
he^ any covering on his head at any time, 
or in any weather, and his shining jet 
bla^l^ hair was combed back enthrely off 
his forehead and fastened at tlie top of 
his head with a large comb, similar to 
those used by females ; this gave him a 
very singular appearance, and when he 
rode through the town with his uncovered 
head, great astonishment was excited in 
%\i^ Spectators, particularly the negroes, 
who used to say that he was **moiti6 
hoftime, moitie femme ;" his attire being 
that of a man^ and his long hair, confined 
with a comb, giving his face a resem- 
blance to that of a woman. 

The old prince being frequently in^ 
vited out to parties, amongst the Eng- 
lish, thought it incumbent on him to give 
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one in return^ and we were amongst the 
guests ; he had every thing in the English 
style, under the superintendance of Don 
Bastian^ who^ heing well acquainted with 
English customs^ had the arrangement of 
the whole : tea^ coffee^ and cakes were 
handed about^ and card-tables were pre^ 
pared for those who wished to play. Ey- 
helapola himself joined in a game of whist, 
but did not seem to be pleased when he 
met with ill success. In the course of the 
evening, by way of amusing his guests, 
the prince ordered one of his attendants 
to enter, and give us a song ; the man 
obeyed — ^but it was with great difficulty we 
could restrain our smiles, at the horrible 
growl intended for a tune, and the ridi- 
culous contortions of the singer^s face: 
the song lasted a considerable time, and 
completely tired out our patience; — at 
one time the man ceased, took off his 
turban, wiped his face and throat, and 
then replaced his headdress ; during this 
interval Major B , thinking that the 
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song was over^ requested Don Bastian to 
say that we had all been much gratified^ 
and admired his performance highly ; — ^to 
our great disappointment^ however, we 
were informed that it was not ^^finished, 
and that the best part was yet to come ; 
the gentlemen all joined in entreaties that 
the attendant might be excused from con- 
tinuing his vocal labours, alleging that he 
seemed much fatigued ; but in vain did 
we unite in deprecating a continuance of 
the harmony ; we were doomed to hear 
it out ; for the prince was too proud of his 
national tunes to peld to our request; 
so we resigned ourselves, as well as we 
could, to our fate : it was with great satis- 
faction, however, that we beheld the per- 
former make his parting salam : — this 
specimen of Cingalese harmony seemed to 
delight Eyhelapola ; the subject, as we 
were informed by Don Bastian, was a 
victory gained by his nation over the 
Portuguese. The old chief could not 
speak a word of English, so that all con- 
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yersation with him was carried on through 
the interpreter : he appeared much pleased 
at doing the honours of his house to his 
English guests. We frequently met with 
him at Major B 's, and on one occa- 
sion (the celebration of my dear Ellen's 
ninth birth day,) we invited him and Don 
Bastian to join some of our friends in an 
evening party: Eyhelapola favoured us 
with a song himself that evenings but we 
could not discover more harmony in thai 
than in the one we had heard from his 
servant : on hearing a young French lady 
sing and play on the guitar, he expressed 
much pleasure ; having enquired the sub- 
ject of her song, and being told that it was 
about love, he said, with great simplicity, 
that he believed it was the most frequent 
subject of the music of all nations : he 
and Don Bastian were very abstemious 
with regard to wine, and generally re- 
fused it : on this occasion Eyhelapola, 
being informed by the interpreter that he 
was requested to drink to the health of 
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the little girl whose birth-day it was^ 
smilingly took a glass of liqueur^ and made 
a very flowery speech^ as it was inter- 
preted by Don Bastian, wishing all hap* 
piness and good fortune to the little dam- 
sel ; then^ taking Mary also on his kuee^ 
he said she must not be left out in the 
good wishes showered on her sister. I 
dare say you, Ellen^ recollect the old 
prince and his companion, the Mohan- 
deram. 

Another Cingalese chief, whom I met 

with once at a ball given by Major B , 

was a very different looking person from 
the mild and aged Eyhelapola ; his skin 
was of a much blacker hue, his hair thick 
and bushy, and his eyes glared from 
beneath his frowning brows with an ex- 
pression that reminded me of some of 
Lord Byron's heroes; he wore a white 
turban, which contrasted strongly with 
his jetty forehead and hair ; his features 
were good, and there was much more of 
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marked cl^racter in his countenance, as 
well as more intellectual power, than in 
that of any other Asiatic I had seen ; I 
could have fancied such a man daring any 
jichievement, however perilous. 

Whilst we were living at Pample- 

monases, you had an opportunity of 

seeing the process of making sugar, 

which was quite a novelty to you; as, 

although you, Ellen, were horn in the 

West Indies, you were too young at the 

time of our quitting the island of your 

birth, to know any thing about it. The 

mills used fbr grinding the canes at the 

Mauritius are turned by water; those 

in the West Indies are chiefly by wind. 

The crop time, as the season for sugar 

making is called, is always a very busy 

and animated scene ; but at the estate on 

which we resided at the Mauritius, the 

negroes had by no means the cheerfiil 

happy appearance which distinguished 

them in the West Indies, nor did they 
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seem to have any activity or zeal in theit 
master's service ; this may be accounted 
for by taking into consideration that they 
were the property of a colom*ed man^ and 
that they did not meet with much kind- 
ness from their owner. We used to 
rise at day break every morning and walk 
towards the mill and boiling house^ where 
the fragrant scent of the newly crushed 
canes was most refreshing; and we 
usually took a glass each of the cane 
juice from the mill ; it is a cooling and 
most agreeable and wholesome draught; 
the liquor in this state is called by the Cre- 
oles *^ frangoulinr The scent of the canes 
very much resembled that of new mown 
hay, and may be perceived at a consi- 
derable distance. In approaching the 
Island of Barbadoes in crop time, the 
fragrance is wafted to the ship long 
before it anchors in the Bay. 

The mais, or Indian com, thrives well 
at the Mauritius, but the inhabitants do 
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not seem to be sensible "of its fiiU value 
as an excellent article of food ; nor are 
they in the habit of preparing it in the 
variety of ways of which it is susceptible. 
The corn when merely passed through a 
mill, and plainly dressed in that, coarse 
state, is certainly not savory diet; but 
prepared in the superior manner custo- 
mary in the West Indies, the nicest 
cakes, puddings, biscuits, &c. are made 
from the flour. The guinea corn is sel* 
dom seen at the Mauritius. Rice and 
manioc are the chief provision used on 
the estates, the latter is generally the 
food of the slaves. Plantains are used 
there merely as a fruit, so that they are 
not plucked until quite ripe and yellow ; 
whereas, in the colonies of the west, they 
are gathered when green, and roasted or 
boiled as vegetables; the roasted plantain 
is really a most excellent substitute for 
bread ; indeed it is, in my opinion, much 
superior. 
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The yams of the Mauritius are very 
mfinior, being wateiy and inei]^, not 
mealj and rich like the West Indian. 

The patate, or sireet potatoe, is 
scarcely eataUe ; the soil seems too moist 
tar it, as wdl as for the yaas. 

The English potatoe succeeds irery 
well; and indeed nearly all European 
vegetables aire in great perfSsction. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Quitting the Mauritius; — Account of the Voy- 
age; — St^ Helena; — The Assores; — Violent 
Storm encountered off the latter ; — Dangers 
in the Biter ;^'Landing at Purfleet. 



I AM now approaching the close of my 
narrative. After a pleasant residence of 
five montbg at Pamplemonsses, we re- 
turned once more to Port Louis, where 
your father's health most rapidly declined, 
and all the resources of medical art were 
unavailing against the progress of dis- 
ease^ which was no doubt accelerated by 
his unremitting attention to his public 
duties in which he relaxed not, even 
when told by his medical friend that such 
exertions were highly injurious to him ; 
his situation was indeed no sinecure, — 
with a salary so moderate as to be barely 
adequate to the necessary expences of a 
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family, and with no prospect of that 
salary being augmented, he fulfilled the 
duties of his place in a manner most ex- 
emplary, as they under whom he served 
willingly testified ; he entered with zeal 
into the service of government; the mi- 
nutest details of official business were in- 
teresting to him, and he never shrunk 
from the most complicated; his sphere 
of usefulness in the public service was 
limited, but he scrupulously exerted him- 
self to perform the part allotted to him; 
his station was not an elevated one, but 
he rendered it respectable by his honour- 
able character, independence of mind, 
and uprightness of conduct. Although 
completely disappointed in the hopes he 
had been induced to encourage of a lu- 
crative employment being given to him 
in the Mauritius, he did not on that 
account refuse to do his best in a situa- 
tion far inferior in emolument to that 
which he had been led to expect ; biit 
the disappointment preyed upon his 
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inind> and, as I too well know, contri- 
buted to impair his health. If " hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick/' what 
must he feel who has to suflfer from its 
complete frustration ? 

Towards the end of 1826, my dear 
children, the event took place which 
made you orphans, and rendered your 
mother a widow wholly unprovided for 
in a foreign land — at a distance from all 
her relatives — I will not say from all her 
friends, for, thank God, I met with in- 
stances of kindness and friendship there 
amongst the English residents, which 
I shall ever recollect with gratitude. No 
lapse of time can impair the deep sense I 
entertain of the generous sympathy and 
active benevolence of some few in parti- 
cular, and I may indeed truly say, that in 
the land of the stranger, and in the hour 
of adversity, I found friends, assistance, 
and consolation. 
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Be it ever remembered by you, my 
children, that, confined as was your 
father's sphere of action, he has left be- 
hind him, in that distant land where his 
remains repose, a high and unsullied 
character. You are travellers by inhe- 
ritance as it would seem ; what an extent 
of land and water have your parents 
traversed ! Your father, born in Ja- 
maica, accompanied his widowed mother, 
in early childhood, on her return to her 
native country, Scotland. In that voyage 
the captain of the ship, through extraor- 
dinary ignorance of navigation, carried 
his vessel to Iceland, and your father, 
young as he was, retained some recollec- 
tions of that island and its inhabitants ; 
his early years were passed in the high- 
lands, amongst his maternal relatives, 
from whom Mary bears the name of 
Gordon ; in England he received his edu- 
cation ; afterwards passed many years in 
the West Indies ; then returned to Eng- 
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land with a wife and child^ and from 
thence proceeded to that island in the 
eastern seas, from whence he was destined 
to return no more ! 

Two months after his decease, we em- 
barked for this country in the . Our 

friends, Mr. C — , Mr. L — , and Captain 
D — , accompanied us on board, and re- 
mained until the ship got under weigh, 
when they took a kind farewell of us; it 
was with much emotion that I saw" them 
depart, for when they were gone, I found 
myself alone, amongst strangers, and, for 
the first time in my life, felt desolate and 
unprotected; whilst they were with me, 
I kept up my spirits tolerably well, but 
never shall T forget the feelings of loneli- 
ness and desolation which pressed upon 
my heart when they were all removed 
from my sight, and I, with my two father- 
less children, retired into our solitary 
cabin ; with what gloomy apprehensions 
did I contemplate the dreary length oi 
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the voyage before me ; how much more 
formidable did the perils of the sea 
appear to my imagination, under the cir- 
cumstances I was then in, than when I 
had encountered them on former occa- 
sions ! Yet, amidst the discouraging and 
sad reflections that occupied my mind, 
one beam of comfort shone through the 
darkness — ^that was the recollection of a 
divine promise made by the Almighty to 
his faithful servants : " Leave thy father- 
less children, / will preserve them alive, 
and let thy widows trust in me." I also 
began to look forward to the hoped-for 
meeting with those beloved relatives from 
whom I had so long been separated, and 
this prospect cheered and consoled me 
under circumstances otherwise so de- 
pressing. All my fellow passengers were 
from Ceylon, the ship having touched at 
the Mauritius on her way from that 
island. An officer with his wife and 
children, and two other gentlemen, with 
ourselves, formed the party. Mr. N ^ 
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to whom Captain D had introduced 

me, we found the most gentlemanly and 
agreeable ; he had held a very high civil 
situation at Ceylon, and entertained me 
with descriptions of the country and its 
productions ; the customs, manners, and 
prejudices of the natives, with various 
anecdotes concerning them. This gen- 
tleman was kind enough to take parti- 
cular notice of you both, and gratified 
you by the sight of some Indian curiosi- 
ties, and several kinds of serpents, &c. 
which he had preserved in spirits. Mr. 

M , who had travelled a good deal 

about Europe, had much to say about 
the countries he had visited, and I was 
often greatly interested by his conversa- 
tion, so that I did not find the voyage 
dull ; we had also seven monkeys and 
nine parrots on board; the diverting 
tricks of the former, and the prattle of 
the latter, were sources of constant 
amusement to you and the other children 
of the party. We sailed on 2nd Decem- 
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ber from Port Louis, passed the Cape, 
without approaching very near to it, on 
the 23d, and on the 5th January came in 
sight of St. Helena. The appearance of 
that island is certainly not very inviting ; 
the brown and barren rocks rise perpen- 
dicularly out of the sea, and look very 
formidable with their imposing array of 
fortifications, which seem to threaten de- 
struction to any vessel that should ap- 
proach the shores with hostile intentions ; 
the water is remarkably deep close in to 
the land, so that ships sail nearer to the 
coast than they can do to most others; 
the immense rocks then have a very 
grand appearance seen from the deck in 
such close vicinity. On entering the 
bay, we were hailed by the mihtary 
stationed at one of the forts, who 
asked the name of the ship, its destina- 
tion, &c., and on these enquiries being 
answered, we received permission to 
enter the harbour ; this custom being es- 
tablished, I suppose, when Bonaparte was 
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a prisoner there, as a necessary precau-. 
tion, is still kept up, though no longer re- 
quisite. The gentlemen of our party 
went on shore to see the interior of the 
island, and visited the tomb of Napoleon, 
which they described as being situated in 
a beautiful spot, with a stream of the 
purest water flowing near it. Some slips 
of the geranium, planted near the spot 
by Madame Bertrand, were brought on 
board, for the purpose of being conveyed 
to England ; but they soon withered and 
died. It was impossible to look on those 
barren rocks, and not be struck with 
reflections on the great reverse of fortune 
which that man experienced, who, from 
being the master of a powerful empire, 
and the leader of immense armies, was 
destined to fall from all this greatness, 
and to die a prisoner in that small island 
in the midst of the Atlantic. The cli- 
mate was described as being very mild 
and agreeable at the season we were 
there, and I remember that I enjoyed 
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some exquisitely beautiful moonlight 
evenings whilst we were at anchor in the 
harbour — not such cold clouded beams 
as English moons dispense— but brilUant 
glowing radiance^ kindling the sky from 
pole to pole^ and spreading a sheet of 
silver, as it were, strewed with diamonds, 
on the surface of the ocean ; whilst the 
majestic rocks looked darker and more 
stupendous, contrasted with the splen- 
dour of the sky and sea. We had 
touched at St. Helena to take in water, 
and that business being finished in three 
days, we then sailed away from its 
shores, and passing the Island of Ascen- 
sion, so nearly as to see it plainly, we 
proceeded towards the Azores, which we 
reached on the 7th February. Up to 
this period we had enjoyed delightful 
weather, and the day we came amongst 
those islands was very bright and 
cloudless, though the breeze decreas- 
ed so much towards the evening that 
we rather expected a calm. However, 
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as the night came on^ the wind rose ; and 
we were going on at the rate of nine 
knots an hour with a favourable breeze, 
when, in a moment, without the least 
warning of the coming danger, the wind 
shifted exactly round, took the ship 
a-back, as the seamen say, and placed her 
in danger of going down stem ways; — 
immediately all was alarm and conster- 
nation; the sea rushed into our cabin 
windows, and every thing was soon 
afloat. Suddenly as this peril was incur- 
red, it was as rapidly removed; our 
Captain was a very skilful and expe- 
rienced navigator, and our ship one that 
obeyed the helm with peculiar readiness, 
so that no sooner was she taken in that 
alarming way by the wind, than the ne- 
cessary orders given and executed with 
the speed of lightning, brought her 
round again ; and, struggling with the 
storm, she raised her head in safety over 
the foaming billows ; for a few moments 
we were in imminent danger, but after the 
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first alarm had subsided, the wind increas- 
ed to a strong gale, and during the whole 
night it blew a tremendous hurricane. — 
the sea poured down the stairs incessantly, 
and the motion of the ship was so violent 
as to loosen the heaviest trunks from their 
fastenings, and toss them about the cabin ; 
a twelve-pounder on the deck was re- 
moved from its place by the same cause. 
Who that has ever experienced such a 
storm at sea can forget it ? how the wind 
whistles through the rigging, and how the 
waves roar like thunder around, whilst 
the voice of the captain, shouting through 
the trumpet, is faintly heard at intervals^ 
in that wild uproar of the elements ! yet, 
amidst these horrors of storm and dark- 
ness, with what intrepidity do the sailors 
run up the shrouds, mount the yards, and 
change the ropes, whilst the masts creak 
and groan in the blast, and the sea yawns 
like an opening grave ! for four days the 
gale continued, though with somewhat 
abated fury, during which time we were 
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going on at a rapid rate^ without a sail 
being set, borne along by the waves, which 
dashed over the vessel every moment : — 
we were obliged to remain prisoners in 
our cabins, without a gleam of day-light, 
whilst this weather lasted, and it was with 
much satisfaction that we once more hailed 
the sun, and breiathed fresh air. A sad 
spectacle presented itself to our eyes 
on going on deck the first day ; the bul- 
warks on one side of the ship had been 
washed away by the storm, and that part 
was therefore undefended; the rigging 
was filled with all the sailors' clothes, 
hung there to dry, and shirts, trowsers, 
and jackets, of various colours, streamed 
like so many flags, streamed in the breeze ; 
a bright sunshine cheered us all, and I 
am sure every one of us felt that we had 
reason to be grateful to that Almighty 
Being who had preserved us through 
such perils : it is most true, indeed, that 
" they who go down to the sea in ships* 
and do business in mighty waters," have 
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frequent opportunities of seeing '' the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep." We had but a few days fine 
weather to enjoy : a succession of heavy 
rains and high winds continued to render 
the remainder of our voyage unpleasant ; 
and on approaching the channel, the wind 
became contrary ; so that we were long 
baffled in our attempts to enter it. — 
at length a favouring breeze carried us 
up to the Thames; there we had new 
dangers to encounter, from the immense 
number of ships meeting or passing each 
other in so comparatively confined a 
space: we were once very nearly run 
foul of (as the sea phrase is,) by a large 
East India-man, which came down upon 
us with such rapidity, that in our attempts 
to escape that peril, our ship was grounded 
on the sand near Tilbury Fort, and there 
we remained stationary until the tide 
floated us off : had the two vessels come 
in contact, the concussion would have 
been tremendous ; and, as our's was much 
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inferior in size to the other, we should 
have sunk immediately : — there was an 
interval of breathless suspense and appre- 
hension whilst we stood watching the 
progress of the East Indiaman, as its gi- 
gantic bulk seemed bearing down upon 
us with resistless power, impelled at once 
by wind and tide : there appeared no pos ^ 
sibility of escape ; nor could we have 
avoided the impending fate, any other- 
wise than by getting on the sand, which 
placed us in rather a hazardous situation. 
Having been, in one of my voyages to the 
West Indies, in great peril from another 
ship having run against the one in which 
I was a passenger, I had too distinct a 
remembrance of the horrors of that night, 
not to feel considerable alarm on this oc- 
casion, when a similar accident seemed 
inevitable : I recollected well, the terrific 
shock of the encountering vessels, and 
then, the vibrating motion which suc- 
ceeded, as the disentanglement of the 
rigging took place : although neither went 
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dowD> as they were nearly of equal size, 
both were seriously injured, and a week 
was employed in repairing the damage : 
so violently had they struck together, that 
the image at the head of the other ship 
was thrown on the deck of ours : — thi$ 
accident occurred in the night, in the 
midst of the Atlantic ! it was not surpris- 
ing, after that encoimter, that I should 
dread another of the same kind. No fur- 
ther alarm disturbed us, however, and on 
the morning of the 5th of March, 1827, 
we landed at Purfleet, about sixteen miles 
from London, under the care and protec- 
tion of our good captain, who had kindly 
promised Mr. L , on leaving the Mau- 
ritius, that he would not lose sight erf us 
until I should have met with my friends 

in England ; this promise Captain R 

punctually fulfilled, and I shall ever grate- 
fully recollect his kind attention. 

After an absence from England of 
seven years and a half, with what strong 
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and contending emotions did I once more 
behold its shores ! 

** The day had arrived, which for many an hour, 
My bosom had sighed for, as balm to itfs pain ; 

I was treading the land of my fathers once more, 
The same that I gazed on was England again!" 

The above lines, from some verses in 
*^ Turner's Tour in the Levant," are so 
applicable to my feelings and situation, 
that I could not forbear quoting them 
here. 

On the evening of the day we landed 
I had the comfort of embracing my be- 
loved sister, and seeing my children folded 
in her arms : you will both recollect that 
day whilst you live : your impressions 
were those of joy alone, delighted as you 
were at the novelty of the scene around 
you : in my mind varied feelings were so 
strangely blended, that I hardly knew 
which were uppermost. Here, then, my 
narrative ends 1 
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Of my subsequent voyage to the West 
Indies — of the disappointments I there 
experienced — and the state of ill health 
which obliged me to return to this coun- 
try — you, who have been the constant 
companions of your mother, are fully 
aware: you are old enough at the time 
I arn writing this, to retain the recollec- 
tion of these events of late occurrence ; 
and when, in years to come, the scenes in 
which you have passed your early child- 
hood shall have faded from memory, or 
have become faintly traced there, you, at 
least, will peruse with interest this record 
of the Seven Years Residence at the 
Mauritius. 
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AN ITINERARY 
OF PROVENCE AND THE RHONE, 

Made during the Year 1819, by JOHN HUGHES, A.M. of 

Oriel College, Oxford : 

lUustrcUed by the following views, engraved in the line man- 
ner from drawings of Dewini, by W» B, Cooke, G. Cooke^ 
and J, C. Men — Royal Quarto— or Imperial OetavOf uni^ 
form, with BaUy and other European Scenery. 

Isle of St. Marguerite, the Prison of the Masque de 
Fer — Chateau Rochepot — Lyons — Lyons Cathe- 
dral — Mont Blanc, from a height above Lyons — 
Tower of Mauconseil, Vienne — Chateau La Serve 
— ^Valence and Dauphine Mountains — Montelimart 
— Chateau Grignan, two views — Castle of Mont- 
dragon — Triumphal Arch at Orange — Avignon, 
two views — Aqueduct of Pont du Gard — Castle of 
Beaucaire and Bridge of Boats — Tarascon— Arch 
and Mausoleum at St. Remy — Orgon — Bay of 
Marseilles — Cannes, where Buonaparte remained 
the night of his landing from Elba, and where 



Murat sheltered when he fled from Naples, two 
views — Maritime Alps, from the Castle of Nice — 
Castle of Tende. 

*^* This work is sold with or without the Illustrations. 

" I informed my friend that I had jusit received from England 
a journal of a tour in the South of Fratice by a young Oxonian 
friend of mine, a poet, a draughtsman, and a scholar, — in which 
he gives such an animated and interesting description of the 
Chateau Grignan, the dwelling of Madame de Sevigne's beloved 
daughter, and frequently the place of her own residence, that no 
one who ever read the book would be within forty miles of the 
same, without going a pilgrimage to the spot : the Marquis 
smiled, seemed very much pleased, and asked the title at length 
of the work in question ; and writing down to my dictation, 
' An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during the 
Year 1819. By John Hughes; A. M.of Oriel College, Oxford,'— 
observed, he could now purchase no books for the Chateau, but 
would recommend that the Itineraire.shouldbe commissioned for 
the library to which he was abonn6 in the neighbouring town." — 
Sir Walter Scolt*$ Quentin Durward, 

'* The tower of Manconseil must have been very difScult to 
express ; for the water on the right is between a light-coloured 
stone-quay and the tower itself, also very bright ; yet the artist, 
W. B. Cooke, has contrived to give it a fine and natural transpa- 
rency entirely in keeping with the scefiery around. The second 
is a simple and lovely landscape, with a sky exquiately managed : 
but Avignon is still a greater favourite with us ; the rich archi- 
tectural structures on one hand, the silvery river, the picturesque 
bridge, the distant Alps of Dauphin^, and the little bit of rustic 
scenery on the foreground of the left, all combine to render this 
a very charming view ; and Mr. Allen has great merit in executing 
it as he has done. The Chateau Grignan is of a different and 
darker character, and an extremely interesting performance. — 
Upon the whole the lovers of elegant art will find this publication 
well entitled to their attention." — Literary Gaxettet No. 309. 



RECOLLECTIONS 

OF A SEVEN YEARS RESIDENCE IN 

THE MAURITIUS, or ISLE OF FRANCE, 

BY A LADY. 

7s, 6d, boards. 



A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA 

AND OTHER PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE 

AND ASIA, 

In company with the late Lord Byron ; including 
a Life of Ali Pasha, and illustrated by Views of 
Athens, Constantinople, and various other Plates, 
Maps, &c. By John Cam HoBiiousEy Esq. 
M. P. Second Edition, with Corrections. 2 vols. 
4to. 51. 5s. boards. 

" Both the general reader and the scholar may look for no small 
portion of information and amusement from the present yolume—- 
the work itself will have a standard place in all Cpllections of 
Voyages and Travels ; a place which it will folly merit, by the 
industry and ardour of research conspicuous throughout, as well 
as by the spirit, vivacity, and good sense of the general narrative." 
— Qttarterty Review, XIX. 

'* The route which Lord Byron now took through Albania, 
as well as those subsequent journeys through other parts of 
Turkey, which he performed in company with his friend, Mr. 
Hobhouse, may be traced, by such as are desirous of details on the 
subject, in the account which the latter gentleman has given of 
his travels, — an account which, interesting from its own excellence 
in every merit that should adorn such a work, becomes still more 
so from the feeling that Lord Byron is, as it were, present through 
its pages, and that we there follow his first youthful footsteps into 
the land with whose name he has intertwined his own for ever." 
Moori^i Life of Byron, 

" The narrative which he has produced bears unquestionable 
marks of a curious, capacious, and observant mind ; and the same 
may be said of the poetical production of his friend. Lord Byron, 
who accompanied him on his Travels. As Reviewers are some- 
times charged with a propensity to cavilling, we will not close 
these introductory remarks without declaring in round terms, in 
justice to Mr. Hobhouse, and in vindication of ourselves, that we 
have received as much pleasure and instruction from the perusal 
of these Travels as from that of any others which have ever come 
before us, &c. &c — Britiik Review, No. IX. 



HOR^ IONICS, 

Descriptive of the Ionian Isles, and part of the ad- 



jacent Coast of Greece, together with other PoecQS. 
By the late Waller Rodwell Wright. Elsq. 
Third Edition. 7a, 6d. boards. 

" Wright 1* 'twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too ^ 
And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the land of gods and godlike men." 

* ' Mr. Wright, late Consnl-GTeneral for the Seven Islands, is 
author of a very beautiful Poem, just published : it is entitled 
Hone Ionics, and is desctlpdve of the Isles and the adjacent 
Coast of Greece.' — Lord Byron's Engluk Bards. 



AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Of the LAST YEARS of the REIGN of GUS- 
TAVUS the FOURTH, late King of Sweden, 
including a Narrative of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of the late Reyolution; and an Ap- 
pendix containing Official Documents, Letters, and. 
Minutes of Conversations between the late King 
and Sir John Moore, General Brune, &c. &c, 
10s. 6d. boards. 



BEAUTIES OF DON JUAN; 

Including those Passages only .which are calculated 
to extend the real fame of Lord Byron. 10s. 6d, . 

'' This is a very captivating volume, with all the impurities of 
Don Juan expurgated, and yet displaying a galaxy of connected 
lustre, which is well calculated to throw a halo of splendour rounds 
the memory of Lord Byron. It may with perfect propriety be 
put into female hands, from which the levities and pruriences of 
the entire poem too justly excluded it in spite of all its charms of' 
genius."— Literory GaxttU, 599. 

** We cannot conclude our observations without again congra- 
tulating the Compiler upon the success which has attended his' 
labour, and strongly recommen^ng the work to those who' desire 
that the female branches of their family should participate in the' 
beauties of this modem Prince of Poesy." — Public Ledger. ' 



AN ACCOUNT OP 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO 

AND THE DISTRICT OF SUSB, 

Compiled from Miscellaneous Observations during a 
long residence in and various Journies through those 
Countries : to which is added, an interesting Ac- 
count of Timbuctoo, the great Emporium of Central 
Africa. By J. G. Jackson, Esq. Quarto. Second 
Edition. 21. 12s. 6d« boards. 
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The observations which he has himself made upon thes^ 
parts, and the notices which he has collected respecting the inte- 
rior from native travellers, form a work of considerable value both 
in a commercial and literary view, and leads us to rejoice that 
merchants who have resided in foreign countries are be^nning 
more and more to communicate information on their return home)*' 
&c &c. — Edinburgh Rwiiw. 



MELANGES et LITTERATURE D'HIS- 

TOIRE de MORALE et de PHILOSOPHIE 
par COMTE D*ESCHERNEY, 3 vols. 11. Is. 



THE WONDERS of a WEEK AT BATH, 

in a Doggrel Address to the Hon. T. S , from 

F. T , Esq. of that City. Price 7s. boards. 

" It contdns a satirical description of the present style of life 
and amusements at Bath, with delineations of some individual 
characters. His lines are easy and flowing, and his general 
satire n6t wanting in vivacity," &c. &C. — BritiOi Critic 



MEMOIRS of the LIFE of MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH CARTER, with a New Edition of her 
Poems. By the Reverend Monta^ Pennington, 
M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 



TRAITS and TRIALS; a Novel. 2 vols. 
14s. boards. 

" A pretty little tale, in which we find more discernment of 
character and acquaintance vritb human nature than are usually 
discoverable in the first attempts of novel writers." — Monthly 
^vt'sw. 



OURIKA; a Tale by the Duchess de Duras. 
2s 6d. 

" About a month ago a very pretty story under this title was 
published in Paris. It soon not only attracted attention but 
became quite the rage ; and every thing in fashion and drama 
and picture has since been Ourika. There are Ourika dreases, 
Ourika Vaudevilles, Ourika prints. Madlle. Mars blacked her 
face to perform Ourika, but did not like her appearance in the 
glass, and refused the character. Such an event, like Mad. 
George's insult, was enough to set all that sensitive metropolis in 
a flame ; and every mouth and every journal has rung and is 
ringing with Ourika." — Literary Gautte, 383. 



THE LAY of the SCOTTISH FIDDLE ; a 

Poem in Five Cantos. 7s. 6d. boards. 

** I believe that the nature of this American Poem was known 
to the proprietor of tlie Quarterly Review. So fiur as it was a 
burlesque on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, I know it was ; yet 
was he as a publisher so anxious to get it, that he engaged Lord 
Byron to use his utmost influence to obtain it for him, and his 
Lordslup wrote a most pressing letter upon the occasion. He 
asked me to let Mr. Murray, who was in despair about it« have 
the publication of this poem as the greatest possible favour.'*-^ 
Valiums RecoUections of Byron, p. 270. 



SYDNEY'S LETTERS TO THE KING, 

and other correspondence connected with the re" 
ported exclusion of Lord Byron's monument from 
Westminster Abbey : and Remarks on Cain. 
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ADRASTUS; a Tragedy: AMABEL, or 
the Cornish Lovers ; and other Poems. By R. C. 
Dallas, Esq. 7s. 6d. boards. 



ANECDOTES, hitherto unpublished, of the 
private Life of Peter the Great, on the Authority 
of Mons. Stehling, Member of the Counsel of 
State to the Empress Catharine, and Translated 
from the French of the Count D'Escherney, Cham- 
berlain to the King of Wirtemberg. 5s. boards. 

" These are some very entertaining anecdotes of Peter the 
Great, and place the private character of that Sovereign in a 
most amiable point of view," &c. &c. — GtrUleman't Mag, 



A CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, New and Second- 
hand, on sale for Ready Money, 



•^* The Public are most respectfully informed, they 
can be supplied with Clean and Perfect Copies 
of most of the New and Costly Works as soon as 
the first demand has subsided, at half the Pub- 
lication price. 
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